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THE TEST OF USE 


brings forth the following opinions from representative teachers who are using 





Modern Iflustrative Bookkeeping, Revised 


“We have tried several poptilar bookkeeping systems 
jn our work here, but to my mind the Revised Edition of 
the Mecdern J!lustrative has met Our needs far better than 
any other system we have ever used.” 

“Modern Illustrative Bookkeeping has been tsed in 
the Boys’ High School of ths cify Guring the past. three 
and one-half vears with better resnlts than with any other 
text for twenty-four years.” 
found that the Modern Illustrative Book- 
keeping Revised more nearly fills the need of the com- 
mercial school than any other system.” 

“We have used it with Success ever since the first 
edition was published. - During this time we have tried 
owt many other texts, but I never have found another work 
that so deeply interests all students, and at the same time 
makes of them thorough practical bookkeepers.” 

“Jt iorms the basis of an exacting office system—not a 
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haphazard, go-as-you-Please method. It trains the student 
to ‘think, to be accurate, anti to be ready for his life-work.” 


“We have been using the revised and enlarged edition 


“of Modern Tilustrative Bookkeeping ever since the first 


printings were made, aid it has proven so satisfactory 
that during the present year we have discarded all other 
textbodéks on the subject and placed a copy of this new 
edition in the hands of évery commercial student in the 
high school.” 
“We have 


most Satisfactory. 


Modern Illustrative Bookkeeping 
The Revised Edition, with its additional 
drill exercises, suppliés the one link requited to make the 
course everythifg that can be desired.” 

“We have at the present time mcre than 200 students 
studying Afodern Illustrative Bookkeeping and we do not 
believe we could substitute in its place anything that would 
be as satisiactory all around.” 


found 








May we send you a circular 





of this successful course 7? 





NEW YORK 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 








NO SERVICE! NO SUCCESS! 


for M. C. S. or any other public or semi-public 
imstitution today. You know this to be true and 


® consequently you know that if M. C. S. had not 


tendered a peculiarly EFFICIENT SERVICE 
it could by no means have attained its present 
high standing in the community. The uniform 
Success of our graduates is but the natural re- 
flection of the success of the institution. Why 
Mot attend this successful institution? 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, President. 
BEGIN: Day School any Monday: 


School any Tuesday. 


Evening 


| 4% Our normal course is especially adapted for the train- 


ing of commercial teachers. 





’ MALDEN COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


>» “Educational! ly the strongest business school in New England’’ 


156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 


The 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


Summer School 
July 6 to August 14 : 
THE COOLEST SUMMER SCHOOL EAST OF 
THE ROCKIES 


On Lake Champlain, near the Green Mountains, 
in plain sight of the Adirondacks. 


Courses for Teachers. College Courses. 
Preparatory Courses. 


Special departments of Art, Music and 
Expression. 


The United States War Department 
will conduct a military instruction camp for 
college students on the University grounds. 

For information about the camp address 
Captain Rospert O. Van Horn, General 
Staff, War Department, Washington, D.C. 

For other information address 

J. F. Messencer, Director, 
Burlington, Vermont 
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EXPERIENCE 
PROVES THE WORTH 
OF THE SILVER-BURDETT 

ARITHMETICS 


A Few of the Endorsements Sent to Us 
from Schools Where these Books are Used: 


“The Arithmetics are giving satisfaction in every 
-respect.”’ 
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“Our pupils accomplish more work and witha 
greater degree ofaccuracy than they have in past 
years.” 

‘‘Qur teachers are especially delighted with the 
freshness of the material.” 


‘* They have the material so arranged that the un- 
trained teacher can get even better results thana 
teacher trained in methods can get from any other 
book.”’ 


PUBLISHED IN A TWO-BOOK AND A THREE- 
BOOK SERIES 


A postal card request will bring you full information 
about this splendid series 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 








| “THE WORLD BOOK CORNER 


JUST PUBLISHED 
A new. revised edition with thirty-two full page [Ff 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF ENGLISH 


| For the high school and the younger classes in 
college. By Vida D. Scudder, A. M., Profes- 
sor of English Literature at Wellesley College. 
. Cloth. Illustrated. 542 pages. Price, $1.20. 
Its plam. It gives a clear and correct idea of each 
great period of English Literature and guides in the 
| direct and copious reading of texts. Each part be- 
| gins with a picture of the period treated; the sig- 
nificance of our origin and the imaginative achieve- |P 
ment of the great medieval centuries are clearly |p 
shown and the student is enabled to trace the many [|B 
strands, racial, physical, ethical, and spiritual of 
‘which the glorious fabric of English Literature is 
woven. 
Its apparatus. §pecial prominence is given to the 
greatest or most signficant figures in our litera- jf 
ture. In addition to the bibliographical references |} 
at the end of each chapter there are practical sug- 
gestions for discussions by the students and for 
talks by the teacher. A full outline of authors 
with their works and contemporary events in |f 
tables arranged for easy reference is also given. 
Its charm. The book is thoroughly human, inter- 
esting, attractive, and inspiring, and has a literary 
charm not found in the ordinary text-book. There 
is not a dry page in it and ‘there is no book that {h 
presents the story of English literature in a man- 
ner more likely to awaken the desire for further 
acquaintance with the books that are so alluringly 
described. 


INTERESTING AS A NOVEL 
WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson — New York 
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YOUR 


PHYSICS COURSE 


CAN BE MADE MORE ATTRAC. 
| TIVE BY USING 


TOWER, SMITH and TURTON’S 
NEW TEXTBOOK 


THE PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS 


Handsomely Illustrated. Cloth $1.25 Postpaid. 


By Wituis E. Tower, Englewood High School; 
Charles H. Smith, Hyde Park High School, and 
Charles M. Turton, Bowen High School, Chicago. 
Editors of ‘‘ School Science and Mathematics’’ 


The book is the product of experienced teachers 
of high school physics—not of experimental phy- 
sicists—and is the result of years of study and 
special effort to make the subject more attractive 
and effective. 





P, BLAKISTON’S SON & CO. Publishers 


PHILADELPHIA 














RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of Expiration.—The date on the labelof your paper imdi- 
cates the time when your subscription expires. 


Discontinuances.—Subecriptions are not discontinued at their 
expiration. It is our wish to extend reasonable credit to sub- 
scribers whoare busy and may not remit on the exact day asubscrip- 
tion expires 


Change of Address.—Subecribers must notify us of any change 
in theie address, gi both the former and present address, other- 
wise they are responsible for the paper if sent to a former address 
until ordered stopped, or address changed. 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it isimportant that remittance® 
should be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money 
erders, or registered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 


7 


Receipts.—_Remittances are acknowledged by change of} date fek 
lowing the subscriber's name en the paper. Should such a change 
fail to appear on the Jabel on the second issue after the date of 
remittance, subecribers should notify us at ence. 


Missing Numbers.—Should a number of the JouRnNAL fail t& 
reach a subscriber, he wil] confera favor upen the Publishers by 
notifying us of the fact, upon receipt of which notice the missing” 
number will besent. We guarantee a full year’s subscription. 


All Letters pertaining to the Editorialdepartment and all com— 
munications for the pages of the JOURNAL should be addressed te 
A. E. Winsur, Editor. All letters pertaining to the business man- 
agement of the JouRNAL should be addressed to the Publishers. 


SEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Pwblication Office: 6 BEACON STREET, 
BOSTON. 
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APPRECIATION OF APPRECIATION 


A. E. WINSHIP 


Editor Journal of Education 


[Address before National Music Teachers Association, Minneapolis, April 28, 1914, 
and at Kentucky State Association, Louisville, April 30.] 


Who says that music teaching in the public 
schools is a fad? The man who would have de- 
nounced Galileo and Sir Isaac Newton, Watt, 
Stephenson and Fulton, Morse, Bell and Marconi 
as faddists. 

Men sitting on the tail of progress and shout- 
ing “Whoa” have never for long delayed progress 
and they signify less today than ever before. 
They are merely amusing. 

Why is it that music is not taught skillfully and 
artistically in every school and university in the 
land? 

Because people do not appreciate its value. Be- 
cause standardized educators do not appreciate 
that knowledge of music is scholastic. Men who 
pretend to stand for cultural education do not 
admit that music is even cultural. 

The test of education is appreciation. “What a 
man thinketh in his heart, that is he.” A man’s 
life can rise no higher than his aspiration, and his 
aspiration will be no higher than his appreciation. 
A man at his highest is the appropriation in reali- 
zation of his appreciation in idealization. 

Appreciation is the real thing while aspiring to 
the ideal thing. Appreciation is good roads in 
Minnesota and Kentucky, while aspiring to walk 
the streets of gold in the new Jerusalem. Appre- 
ciation is clean windows and walls in your school- 
house today while praying for a ticket to see the 
chalcedony and jasper, emeralds and pearls by 
and by. 

Appreciation is always looking forward and not 
backward, always advances and never retreats, al- 
ways enhances values. When stocks appreciate 
there is never a panic in sight. 

Earth is heavenly to every man who is on the 
way to heaven. It is the other thing to the man 
who is on the way to the other place. Apprecia- 
tion is the kingdom of heaven within you. The 
Same sun that lifts the blade deepens the root. 
The same air that invigorates the leaves 
Strengthens the roots. 

Weeds are weeds and vermin are 
cause they are not appreciated. 

You can pile chemical fertilizers inches deep 
about a plant, and it is as useless as sawdust until 
it is so dissolved that the rootlets can take it up, 
until the plant can appreciate it. The richest 
fertilizer has no virtue to the plant that cannot 
appreciate it. There is no appropriation without 
appreciation. 

Knowldege has no power until it is appreciated 
and appropriated. There are millions in America 
who never take a bath or brush their teeth, be- 
cause they do not appreciate the value of it. They 


vermin be- 


get their standards of value from standardizers, 
who can only quote the prices of wheat and corn 
in the country, stocks and bonds in the city. To 
such standardizers in utilities, soap and tooth 
brushes are fads just as music and drawing, school 
gardens, and playgrounds are to men to whom col- 
lege entrance examinations are their corn ex- 
change and stock market. To the educationally 
unclean, music and drawing, school gardens and 
playgrounds are in the same class as soap and 
toothbrush to the physically unclean. 


WHAT AND WHY IN MUSIC. 

Music is rhythm glorified. Life is rhythm and 
rhythm is life. Music is physical and intellectual 
life spiritualized. 

Heaven is always portrayed as the superlative 
in music and art, in joy and beauty, in harmony 
and glory. And at the same time we are told that 
the Kingdom of Heaven is within us. It is now 
and here. If music and. art make Heaven up 
yonder they must be a foretaste of Heaven here. 

To teach vocation without science, domestic 
science without chemistry, architecture without 
art, engineering without mathematics would be 
no more tragic than to educate without the appre- 
ciation of music and art. 

Direction is as vital as force, as significant as 
knowledge. “Knowledge is power” was. all 
right as a slogan until asked where the power is 
going. 

One steamer was recently sent to the bottom 
by another off Hampton Road. The wireless 
gave warning but there was no way to tell the 
direction from which the message came. Marconi 
had never thought to. invent a direction attach- 
ment as well as a location signal. Vessels can be 
so near that both are in the same latitude and 
longitude. Since then they have perfected signals 
to tell direction as well as location, for there are 
times in which direction is more vital than loca- 
tion. 

Music is as vital to education for domestic and 
social life as curved lines are in art. Vocational 
education is the straight line, music the line of 
beauty. Vocational education makes a lad 
handy; scholastics make him brainy; music and 
art may make him spiritual. 

Music is as vital as the multiplication table. 
Tears and smiles have their places, but tears with- 
out smiles lead to the asylum. One cannot find 
comfort in tears who does not find luxury in 
smiles. Tears are for the relief of one’s feelings 
in sorrow, but weep overlong and it leads to 
emotional dyspepsia, just as laughing overlong 
leads to hysteria. Music is the governor of the 
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emotional engine, the regulator of the emotional 
system. It is as appropriate for the funeral as for 
the wedding but it is different. 

There is a time for the long metre, but too many 
long metre hymns make a funeral of any church 
service. You can “Praise God from whom all 
blessings flow,” in long metre, but one Stanza is 
sufficient and then you want to get out into the 
open as soon as youcan. It is a signal to get out. 


THE EDUCATION OF MUSIC. 


The difficulty is not so much that music is not 
everywhere taught as the lack of educational re- 
spect for it. 

A quarter of a century ago there was a wild 
dash at the unregenerate public and way made for 
liberty to teach music. We got music into the 
system but rarely in the system. It has often 
been a cold plunge into an unappreciative educa- 
tional atmosphere. A cold plunge is a good thing 
for a healthy reaction, but stay in too long and it 
means pneumonia, and music in the public school 
often has pneumonia resulting from remaining 
over-long in the coldness of intellectualism. 

There is no higher intellectualism than the study 
of music, but it is purely the intellectualism of 
music and not the music of intellectualism. Music 
can do much for scholasticism but scholasticism 
can do little for music. 

Music teachers make a fatal mistake when they 
try to play second part to intellectualism. 

Music is an exact science but exact science is 
not music except in the case of the exact science 
of music. 

All the music in a song is that which is above 
the science of it. Photograph a song and the 
music of it would not be in the waves that you 
can see with the naked eye but in the flutter that 
ripples along the edges of the exact waves, in the 
innumerable lines that trip along the waves, the 
oversoul that made Patti’s “Coming Through the 
Rye,” and Annie Louise Cary’s “Suanee River,” 
world famous. 

Public school music will only come into its own 
when there is sufficient genius, art and personality, 
in music teaching to produce results impossible 
in literature. You must teach music as no one on 
earth could teach the multiplication table, the rules 
of grammar, or the facts of geography. 

The teaching of music and art must be appre- 
ciated as soulful, spiritual. Artistic teaching is 
as far above mere scholarship as a_ rainbow is 
above the passing cloud from which it is trans- 
lated into a million beauties. There would have 
been no rainbow but for that particular cloud, but 
there are million clouds that do not make rain- 
bows. The sun knows just when to catch a pass- 
ing cloud and glorify it, so music knows when and 
how to send a thrill through a human soul and 
glorify it. 

Music is the thrill in education and not a frill on 
education. 


MUSICAL ABILITY IS EDUCATIONAL POWER. 


The tradegy is that educators do not believe 
that musical ability is educational power. Many 
school people have only one kind of weights, one 
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kind of measures for everything. They measure 
one’s ability to sing by his ability to extract cube 
root, 

I recently saw a man demonstrate by charts 
how he measured a teacher’s ability to teach 
arithmetic and spelling. It was ingenious and, to 
the thoughtless, captivating. He was going along 
quite bravely till he said that he discovered that a 
teacher with the greatest personality fell down 
completely on his hay-scales. There were those 
in the audience who laughed, who rejoiced that 
at last somebody had found a way to put a teacher 
with the greatest personality out of business. But 
the laugh was not on the woman with the 
greatest personality. The laugh was on the man 
with the hay-scales by which he was measuring 
soul power. 

In winnowing you see the chaff that flies off 
but not the wheat that falls. Testing for chaff is 
quite popular because it is so easy. Personality 
is the wheat that falls unobserved. 

Measurement of results that cannot detect the 
glorious power of personality is like ignoring life 
in plants. A manakin is all right in its place but 
it is to look at and not for getting pulse beats. 

There is more soul in music than in historical 
dates or agricultural statistics even. It is more 
scholarly than equation of payments or a list of 
irregular verbs. 

We used to teach science from textbooks. 
President Eliot has said that when he was a stu- 
dent at Harvard he never saw an experiment in 
chemistry, only heard the professor say what 
would happen if certain things were done with 
certain things. He remembered what the pro- 
fessor said and recited it as he said it and got his 
degree without ever seeing any of the things 
happen that he recited would happen. 

It is less than five years since any university or 
schoot in America cared whether a student used a 
tooth brush or took a bath provided he said they 
were good things to do. Not every university 
now cares what students do with their knowledge 
of hygiene provided they have the appropriate 
amount of knowledge of hygiene. 

TEACHING MUSIC VS. TEACHING ABOUT 
MUSIC. 

We have had a lot of teaching of the science of 
music that carried no appreciation of music along 
with it. 

To know the difference between long metre and 
short metre was indispensable to enter the King- 
dom of Heaven, but to feel the dignity of the one 
and the swing of the other was of no earthly ac- 
count. To appreciate musical facts has been a 
Saving grace but to feel music in your toes was 
damnation. To know music has been education 
to feel music has been a sin. 

We need to have a season of fasting and prayer; 
sackcloth and ashes would be most appropriate 
for many of us educators, and for some music 
teachers. 

We have glorified the slogan that we learn to 
do by doing, but have never even appreciated that 
we learn to know by knowing, and have never so 
much as suspected that we learn to feel by feel- 
ing. You can do a thousand things without learn- 
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ing anything while doing them. When doing be- 
comes automatic you cease to learn by the doing. 
The fact that you are doing’a thing well does not 
signify that by doing a thing well you are learning 
anything by the doing of it, but rather that you 
are no longer learning to do it by doing it. A 
child learns to walk before he knows how to walk. 
A man of sixty has probably learned nothing 
about walking in fifty-nine of the sixty 
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cause he has sought out appreciative purchasers; 
families that will pay fifteen cents a quart for his 
milk, He gets ten cents net for every quart of 
milk he produces, and the men who have found 
the appreciative purchasers get the other five 
cents. 

Last month persons in San Francisco paid from 
$5 to $10 a ticket to hear “Parsifal” but “Parsifal” 
would never have been staged if there 





years. The first year he learned little 
of walking, the second year he probably 
spent most of his time in falling down [ 
and picking himself up, but that was the 
one year in his life that he learned to | 
walk. The only virtue in the slogan 
that you learn to do by doing is that 
you learn to do by doing the thing that 
you are learning to do by doing while 
you are learning to do by doing it. 

’ It is the same with knowing. One 
learns to know by knowing while he is 
learning to know by knowing. Oh, the 
sins committed in the name of memory, 
yes, and of habit! 

’ It is the same with feeling as with 
doing and knowing. One learns to feel 
by feeling, but he is learning to feel by feeling 
only while he is learning to feel by feeling. To 
have learned to feel is like having had a good bath 
month before last. 

There is just as much education in learning to 
appreciate music through the appreciation of music, 
as in learning the multiplication table by learning 
the multiplication table, or in learning to use a 
lathe by using of the lathe. 

The art of appreciation is as distinct an art as 
the art of the artist. 


THE ART OF APPRECIATION. 

There are few artistic tailors, milliners, or 
decorators, but there would be no artistic tailors, 
milliners, or decorators, if there were none but 
artistic tailors, milliners and decorators to appre- 
ciate their art. 

Art for art’s sake is lovely in theory, as lovely 
as the Revelation of Heaven with its gold, chal- 
cedony, and jasper, but there will be no Heaven 
with amethyst and emeralds unless one _ has 
stubbed his toes on country roads or slipped down 
on asphalt pavements, keeping a Heavenly temper 
while he does it. There will be no art in tailor- 
ing or decorating that is not to please those who 
appreciate the artistic in gown and draperies. 

Fred Jones at Cordelia, California, has the most 
profitable cherry orchard in the new world. He 
not only raises a third of a million pounds of 
cherries a year but he sells only to those who 
know how to appreciate the best cherries in the 
world and appreciate having them the first of any- 
body in their community. More than once he has 
received ten dollars a pound for the first box of 
elegant cherries in the market. He sells hundreds 
of boxes every season at from fifty cents to a 
dollar a pound. He rarely sells for less than 
twenty cents a pound. He seeks an appreciative 
market. 

Henry Timm of Dixon, California, sells near 
$100,000 worth of milk a year from 250 cows be- 
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were not persons who would testify 
their appreciation generously in time 
and money. 

| Before the Chicago Opera Company 
4 began its rehearsals, hardheaded pro- 
moters made sure that there would be 
4 a sufficient number of persons to appre- 
ciate “Parsifal” to make it worth while 
to develop the art of rendering it. 

Some months ago I was at a dinner 
party in Seattle. One of the number 
said, “Nat is a good sport. He has 
blown in $500 on my guarantee fund 
for Grand Opera next spring.” 

I probably looked the surprise I felt. 
“Yes,” said Nat, “to keep Seattle on the 
map we must have Grand Opera. 
Those who appreciate it must have it, 
They'll either not live here at all, or 
they'll go to San Francisco or Chicago for it. 
It is good for all good business to develop appre- 
ciation of the best music in Seattle.” 

Public school music teaching is not primarily to 
make vocalists or instrumentalists. That is not 
America’s great need. It is certainly not to 
teach all children the science of music. It is good 
business to tone up appreciation for good music. 

APPRECIATING LITERATURE. 

We teach children to read, not that they may 
write like the authors they read, but that they 
may appreciate things worth reading. 

Much of the teaching of reading has been, and 
still is a tragedy,—often a comedy. For eight 
years, for an average of forty minutes a day, we 
pretend that we try to teach every child to read 
with due effectiveness. 

We think that we have taught reading when we 
teach all the children to read aloud all kinds of 
stately, imposing and important prose and poetry. 
In February, just past, a teacher of an eighth 
grade in a Normal training school had been teach- 
ing “Evangeline,” and at the close of the series 
of lessons she asked, “What is the main feature of 
this poem?” 

“A girl hunting for a husband,” came promptly 
from a lad whom she reported to the principal for 
discipline. 

“Oh, no,” said the principal, “let us be thankful 
that one boy saw something in the poem of him- 
self.” 

We should teach reading for the feeling of it, 
for the appreciation of it, and not merely nor 
chiefly for the technical ability. The end in view 
should be the appreciation of what they read that 
they may appreciate the significance of reading 
things worth appreciating. 

In February I had the privilege of enjoying the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the opening of 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University. The 
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best thing I heard there was at a Round Table on 
the teaching of English. 

A teacher of English in a first class boys’ 
high school after teaching English literature to 
the boys for two years, teaching them master- 
pieces enthusiastically, thought he would like to 
know what the effect had been upon their appre- 
ciation of the best in literature, so he asked them 
to write the names of their favorite magazines in 
the order of their choice. Most of them put at 
the head of their list, “Top Notch,” a magazine of 
which he had never heard. This brought from 
the teacher in a first-class girls’ high school this 
confession. She had tried to be up-to-date and so 
for one semester in the four years she used a 
magazine, She regards “The Atlantic Monthly” 
as the most nearly classic of the magazines and 
the publishers allow students a fifty cent rate for 
three months. She used the “Atlantic Monthly” 
as the text for a semester’s study and the zeal of 
the girls was all she could desire. There were 150 
three-months’ subscriptions. But some months 
later she thought she would like to know how 
many of the 150 girls had subscribed for the 
magazine or otherwise continued the reading of 
it. Just one girl had learned to appreciate it 
sufficiently to continue to read it. 

The teaching of English is sure to have a new 
birth, with appreciation as the new test of the 
value of teaching and studying English. 

Facts about authors and masterpieces, reciting 
what critics think of an author’s style or of a 
masterpiece is about as valuable as corn husks 
for seeding a field. 

In education, from the eighth grade through 
the high school, appreciation is very near the 
highest art in teaching English. 


APPRECIATION IS A UNIVERSAL GOOD. 


Teaching agriculture is a farce when it teaches 
a body of facts anda body of theories to be re- 
membered. Who cares what the children re- 
member of a 1,000 facts taught them about soils, 
plants, and animals, not one in fifty of which is 
ever to be useful, while nine-tenths of all the 
things they need to know will never be taught 
them as facts in the schools. 

Appreciation of farm life, appreciation of pro- 
gress, appreciation of soil adaptation, of crop con- 
ditions, of animal needs, of values and markets is 
worth a thousand times as much as 10,000 facts. 

Book learning deserves all the ridicule it has 
ever received a thousand times over. Apprecia- 
tion of the real things is worth infinitely more 
than the echoing of traditions and artificialities. 

Appreciation is one of America’s present and 
greatest needs. We do not appreciate our 
officials, our master minds in commerce or in- 
dustry, in oratory or pulpit. Appreciation of any- 
body seems to be a crime. Not a day passes but 
that the chief mission of the press is to magnify 
the unappreciation of somebody of somebody else. 

Possibly I am in position to appreciate this 
more than most persons as I have been in twenty- 
nine states in the last eight weeks, and every 
state has a grouch, so that I have had _ virtually 
twenty-nine grouches in eight weeks. It would 
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be a luxury to find a spot where somebody was 
appreciating somebody else. : 

In Denver they were sore because their 
Regional bank is as far away as Kansas City, and 
St. Paul seems to lack appreciation of having hers 
as near as Minneapolis. 

We have reached a very strange condition of 
things when no one even appreciates himself. The 
most egotistical man or woman you know, the one 
who will praise himself and his deeds to the ut- 
most to you, will commit suicide if left to him- 
self long enough to have to appreciate himself all 
alone. 

The most interesting and brilliant discussion at 
the Richmond meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence was waged about the relation of 
the producer to the consumer. Who? Which? 
When? Where? The disputants agreed in one 
thing, they both fought shy of manifesting any 
sympathy for the leisure class. Without intrud- 
ing upon the sanctity of these doctrinarians it may 
not be disrespectful to say that to us every life is 
a failure that does not have some leisure all td 
itself. 

Religion, Jewish and Christian, has been 
founded largely upon the conviction that every 
man all men need to be at leisure one day in seven. 


MUSIC IS BEST. 


Educational virtue lies no longer in testing what 
is remembered but in what is appreciated, how it 
is appreciated and why. 

Music offers the best field for learning the art 
of appreciation by appreciating music. 

At Oakland recently I heard a band of forty-five 
boys and girls in an elementary school yard play 
for near an hour under spirited leadership, and 900 
of their schoolmates listened with intense appre- 
ciation though it was after school and they had 
no need to stay. The musical rendering ‘of the 
forty-five was delightful but the appreciation of 
the other 900 was even more significant. The 
glory of the victrola is that it promotes apprecia- 
tion of the best in music. 

If to appreciate is as educational as to execute, 
then it is as educational to give credit for apprecia- 
tion as for the doing of things. 

Where could comedy reach a higher plane, or a 
lower level, than in giving credit to an eighth 
grade girl, twelve years old, for stupidly devoting 
a whole evening to performing five long examples 
in partial payments and giving no credit to her 
brother who has been to a concert and comes 
home describing it elaborately and humming many 
a strain that he caught there. 

When the great Portola Festival was on in San 
Francisco, a sixth grade lad walked near fifty 
miles and back, and returned so full of it, and with 
such power of describing it, that the other children 
lived on his story before school, after school, and 
at the recesses and all became excited over 
early California history. 

The teacher punished him for playing truant, 
never once utilizing his zeal for portola. With 
tears in her eyes she said, “And to think that IT 
lost that boy forever when I might have done so 
much for him! But I sinned ignorantly.” 

Why not give educational credit for demon- 
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strated appreciation of music, art, the drama, ora- 
tory and preaching? Isn’t it more educational 
than a perfunctory recitation for two minutes or 
less of some fact from a book half an hour after it 
was studied? 

Whenever a student demonstrates his apprecia- 
tion of anything worth appreciating, why not give 
him scholastic credit? And, if it was something 
that he thought of without your telling him to 
appreciate it, so much the better. 

Oh, the absurdity of pretending that nothing 
that a child learns is of educational value unless 
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it is something that we have told him to do, or 
learn, or appreciate! 

Isn't there a tendency just now to make every- 
thing, even music, more mechanical than ever? 

Was it ever more true than now that to be 
mechanically minded is petrifying? 

Was. it ever more true than today that to be 
carnally minded is death, to be spiritually minded 
is life and peace? 

Teaching music and teaching art should be the 
biggest, broadest, brainiest and noblest of all 
teaching. 


__ 
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PEACE 


What was the first prophetic word that rang 

When down the starry sky the angels sang, 

That night they came.as envoys of the Birth— 

What Word but peace, ‘peace and good will on earth’? 


And what was the last word the Master said 

That parting night when they broke brother-bread, 
That night he knew men would not let him live— 
Oh, what but “peace I leave” and “peace T give”? 


And yet behold: near twice a thousand years 

And still the battle-wrath, the grief, the tears. 

Let mercy speed the hour when swords shall cease, 

And men cry back to God, “There shall be peace!” 
—Edwin Markham in. Nautilus. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN HIGH SCHOOL 
J. M. GREENWOOD 
Kansas City, Missouri 

This is pre-eminently the measuring age in 
which specialists are chiefly engaged in magnifying 
the glories of their office, but not its fruits. Vo- 
cational guidance is in that state of fluidity—a 
nebulous, intangible obscurity fleating in a fog 
bank of platitudes, hard to get at and too slippery 
to hold. The real problem is to find a measure 
for the aspirations of a human soul physically, 
morally, spiritually, socially and economically that 
will fit it into the right vocation for life. But the 
light thus far shed on this subject is mostly dark- 
ness, and the currents are interrupted. 

An inquiry into the original meaning of “Voca- 
tional Guidance” will throw some light on one 
phase of the subject in order to a clearer wunder- 
standing of the subject. Vocational is derived 
from the Sanskrit root “wak” and from which we 
have “vac” speech, and it comes down to us 
through the Latin as “vox,” which translated into 
English is “voice.” The literal signification is 
“the voice that speaks to one.” 

Guidance is from the word “guide” which runs 
back into the Sanskrit root “‘wid,” or “wit,” which 
means to see, observe, to know, so that turned 
into plain English, we have ‘“voice-wit,” or 
“speech-wit.” 

This hasty excursion back into the word roots 
of the past leads to the conclusion that speech 
advising, is simply telling one what he ought 
properly to do, or refrain from doing. A better 
popular rendering would be the getting of wis- 
dom and then acting prudently. 

The present usage of the term “Vocational 
Guidance,” somewhat loosely employed signifies 


that knowledge of the organization of such physi-' 


cal, psychological and social facts pertaining to a 
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young person as will enable a mature person, hav- 
ing a broader insight of human nature and the 
world’s industries, to direct the boy or girl into 
some proper employment with a reasonable hope 
that he or she will eventually succeed in that par- 
ticular career. In a narrower sense as applied to 
the actual work of the school, it is the selection 
of suitable branches in a course of study best 
adapted to a particular pupil or a type of pupils. 
Some cities have vocational counselors as assis- 
tants to aid pupils in the selection of their studies 
and handwork; in others, surveys partly educa- 
tional, social and vocational, have been made as 
preliminary steps to such guidance. Guidance, 
therefore, takes two. directions,—training in 
general and training for jobs. General training, 
if possible, should always precede special training 
for job work. There is a vast difference between 
a preparation for life and a preparation for a job; 
cue is permanent and the other is temporary. 

Since the days of Tubal Cain, the sons and 
daughters of men and women, have been supposed 
to inherit some of the mental and physical quali- 
ties of their direct ancestors, and that. their _ off- 
spring had wit enough to learn under guidance to 
do the things their parents did. This is. still 
practiced by people of simple habits of life 
generally. 

When schools for training the intellectual and 
moral faculties were started among the advanced 
nations of the earth, the students were fitted more 
or less for certain learned and professional occu- 
pations, as they are now, through general culture 
in colleges and universities. There was some 
vocational guidance in these seats of learning, 
which, however, allowed considerable choice in the 
matter of selecting a vocation, but not of studies. 
Especially did bright young persons follow,-to a 
very considerable extent, their inherent tastes. A 
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broad all around outlook is regarded as a better 
¢quipment for general work, than a narrow 
microscopic view of a very few branches only. 

The statistics tabulated from different sources 
in this country agree that children who enter the 
industries are usually about fourteen years old. 
| There is a prevalent belief that if not taken out of 
school before sixteen, they have passed the period 
when a trade appeals to them. Many of the 
native born mechanics began to learn a trade 
about their fourteenth year, and this fact confirms 
the general impression of the public. Of a hun- 
dred children employed under sixteen years of 
age, only about twelve are in a position to learn 
a trade. A large majority of the others are em- 
ployed in such occupations as stunt the mind and 
body. Very many become newsboys, errand 
boys, elevator boys, drivers of delivery wagons, 
etc. These low occupations unfit them for more 
desirable and gainful occupations. Here is one 
of the greatest wastes in human life. There is 
no other form of waste of our national resources 
that is comparable to this. The children from 
fourteen to eighteen years of age must pass 
through this crucial test which has not been pro- 
vided for in any adequate manner of legislation 
or otherwise. This is the critical period during 
which children may become productive members 
of the community, or a menace to the state. 

In our so-called trade schools, out of some 303 
occupations, in which the workers of the nation 
are employed, thus far have restricted their opera- 
tions chiefly to some woodwork, bricklaying and 
plumbing, and metal working, a little printing 
and gardening for the boys, plain cooking, and 
planning of fancy dishes, cutting, fitting and dress- 
making, millinery, typewriting and shorthand for 
the girls. 

The welfare of our working people and of the 
nation is at stake, unless some plan is devised to 
block the passage through which so many of the 
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boys and young men of native ability drift into ay 
very low grade of unskilled work. A low grade 
output of raw material causes an increased cost of 
production and stationary or diminishing wages 
as measured by purchasing power. It looks as 
though our national appetite, or power of con- 
sumption, has rapidly outgrown our capacity for 
the production of the necessities of life. Population 
is outrunning the means of subsistence, bringing 
us face to face with one phase of Malthus’s theory. 
A more productive method of agricultural and 
stock-raising industries will tend possibly to level 
down the cost of subsistence. An issue is squarely 
presented to the educators of this country to meet 
in a large way the duties violently thrust upon 
them. The means thus far employed are inade- 
quate, reaching not more than one per cent. of 
those who should be trained for skilled labor. The 
latest available statistics dealing with the occupa- 
tions of persons over ten years of age show 
definite work for eighty per cent. of the males 
and eighteen and eight tenths per cent. of the 
females. That is, four-fifths of the males and 
one-fifth of the females are employed in paying 
occupations. In 1900, there were 600,000  car- 
penters in the United States, 277,500 painters and 
varnishers, 97,785 plumbers and _ gas-fitters, 
290,000 iron and steel workers, 155,147 printers 
and pressmen, 364,884 dressmakers, 87,849 
milliners, and 50,717 electricians. The number 
engaged in agricultural pursuits was 10,381,765; 
mechanical and maufacturing activities 7,085,309, 
42,326 wholesale merchants, and retail dealers, 
790,886; transportation, 582,150 employes, and in 
personal service, 2,577,957; 1,560,721 saloon 
keepers, and 1,455,677 servants and _ waiters. 
These startling figures show what a pitiful field in 
the special industries, “vocational guidance” has 
to offer to the child that wants to become a skilled 
workman. Comment is best expressed by the un- 
spoken. 
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THE DRESS OF GIRLS 


JOSEPH LEE 
Of Boston Board of Education 


All the world loves a lover—at least when it 
understands him. From Leander to Romeo and 
from Abelard down to Joseph Vance, lovers are 
our favorite subject in literature and on the stage. 
Indeed lover and hero have come to be synony- 
mous as literary terms. Even when it laughs at 
him, the world sighs to think that it can no longer 
play the fool so whole-heartedly as he. Even 
Don Juan and Henry IV. of France are interest- 
ing, though if we knew these latter more in- 
timately I suspect we should find them a trifle 
prosaic. Love should not be reduced to system, 
meeting efficiency tests so exacting as in the case 
of these professionals in that line. 

We love a lover in plays and novels, but when 
their own sons and daughters want to go to 
dances many parents seem to think them merely 
silly or at best suffering from a mental disorder, 
the inevitable sequel of teething and measles, but 
not requiring as much attention or sympathy on 
their part. 
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The thing to recognize about the meeting of 
boys and girls is that the mutual attraction of the 
sexes is good and not bad, and that by cultivating 
the good we may drive out what there is of bad, 
instead of ignoring the whole matter and so leav- 
ing the results to chance. 


EXCLUSIVE SOCIETY OF THE YOUNG. 


It is curious that this most important item in 
the education of young people is the one that 
society thinks least about. We offer most abun- 
dant guidance on such momentous issues as the 
affinities of chemical substances or the gender of 
English nouns (which haven’t any), but when it 
comes to a matter upon which more than on any 
other the tone of mind and character, and future 
happiness, depend, we have hardly anything to say. 
We probably feel that nature will take care of this 


particular matter without our help, or perhaps 
that the subject (like that of money among the 
ultra-refined) is both too sacred and too vulgar, 


too high and too low, to be consciously taken up 
and dealt with. 

Several courses have contributed to make the 
question of the meeting of boys and girls just now 
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especially acute. One is the extraordinary popu- 
larity of the dance halls. There is an epidemic of 
dancing passing over the country at the present 
time, which if it continued, would justify the se- 
lection of St. Vitus as our patron saint. Another 
peculiarity of our present situation in this country 
is the formation of a separate society of persons 
under twenty years old. The really exclusive 
social circles are those of the very young. We 
have, as it were, a whole civilization—that is to 
say, a body of people meeting together with social 
laws and customs and ideas, composed exclusively 
of those who have not grown up, and holding no 
communication with the grown-up world. 
WHERE THE NOVEL STOPS. 
Especially are these persons, none of whom 
have been married and none of whom have read 
the story beyond the place where the novel stops, 
making their own rules and conventions on this 
very matter of love-making, as if nobody in this 
world had ever been grown-up. The situation is 
partly the result of immigration. Many boys and 
girls, too, of fourteen to twenty years old, are the 
bread-winners for themselves and sometimes for 
their families. They understand the language 
and customs of the country, which their parents 
do not understand, and so come to have a foolish 
and most unfortunate contempt for the customs 
that have given beauty and nobility to the lives 
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of countless generations in the old country, while 
they themselves have imbibed no more of Ameri- 
can democracy than the false and purely negative 
notion of release from all restraint. 

We elders must learn somehow to break into 
this exclusive circle and hazard a few of our own 
ideas as to hours, place of meeting, kind of dance 
and other things on which we ought to know al- 
most as much as persons of the mature age of 
fourteen. It would do us a lot of good beside. 
At the best parties I have attended myself the 
range of ages was from eight to eighty, and there 
was lots of satisfaction given as well as taken 
from the terminals as well as from way stations 
along the line. 

The first thing to do is to defend and resuscitate 
the home as far as possible, but where that is not 
possible, to mobilize the mothers in order to meet 
the new separation of mother and child. They 
might meet in the dance hall even where they have 
been separated in the home. 

A BIT OF RIBBON AT A BARGAIN. 

Love at its best is the most beautiful thing we 
have—beautiful in idea as illustrated in all the 
stories of romance since literature began, and 
beautiful in form from the time when Eve first 
put a flower in her hair, down to the last bit of 
ribbon bought by a girl at the bargain counter.— 
Boston Traveler. 


Aye. ode 
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© South, bring all pour chivalry ; 
And West, give all your beart; 
And East, your old untarnisbed dreams 
Of progress and of .art! 
Bid waste and war to be no more, 
Bid wanton riot cease; 
At pour command give Lincoln's land - 
To Paradise, —to peace. — Bliss Carman. 
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QUALIFICATIONS FOR PRINCIPALSHIP 


[There is to be selected a principal of the Training 
School for Teachers of the City of New York, and, so 
far as we know, for the first time there is being dis- 
cussed by competent persons, the qualifications that 
should be possessed by every candidate considered. Dr. 
William H. Allen of the Bureau of Municipal Research 
has outlined certain requisites from his standpoint, 
and the principals of the city are asked for opinions as 
to the significance of each suggestion, eliminating any 
or adding any as may seem wise to them.] 


No person should even be considered who does 
not possess each and all of the following minimum 
qualifications :— 


Graduates from a college accredited by the 
University of New York. 

At least five years’ teaching in elementary 
schools. 


At least two years’ supervision of elementary 
teachers, as principal or supervisor. 

Age not less than thirty nor more than fifty 
(if coming from outside), nor more than fifty-five 
{if coming from inside). 

References signed by those responsible for and 
acquainted with teaching and supervising experi- 
ence which will show: Executive ability. Tact- 
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fulness. Ability to select teachers and_ critic 
teachers. Ability to use comparative records in 
testing results. 

School records must show attention to individual 
pupils, use of conference with teachers and con- 
ferences with parents, and success in fitting course 
of study and method of instruction to the needs of 
special communities and individuals. 

No candidates should be considered eligible 
whose personality gives the impression to his 
references or nominating committee of: Physical 
weakness, bad health, nervousness, carelessness, 
unpleasant voice; or, personal characteriStics, 
which would-be marked: Suppresses, antagonizes, 
lax, irritable; intolerant, undignified, slow-minded, 
static, unsystematic, unresourceful, or who fails to 
regard the training school as a vocational school. 

In addition to these minimum qualifications, 
candidates should be expected to possess other 
qualifications as follows: At least one year in post- 
graduate work in a training school for teachers; 
at least one year professional study. Teaching 
experience in a normal. Supervising experience 
in a normal> At least one year’s experience as 
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executive head of a school. Effectiveness in 
speaking. Work as author of articles or books. 

Every candidate should be asked to submit in 
writing, together with certificate that the state- 
ment is his own:— 

List of suggestions which he has made for im- 
proving schools in which he has worked during 
the last five years. 

List of improvements which he has effected. 

List of criticisms of methods heretofore used 
within his knowledge in training teachers. 

List of definite proposals for strengthening the 
training school for which he applied. 

Reports already submitted in former positions, 
whether in manuscript or printed form. 

The nominating committee should visit the 
schools now being taught or supervised by the 
three applicants receiving highest rank in their 
consideration; call for general criticisms of train- 
ing methods and for definite proposals for list of 
improvements suggested and effected by the appli- 
cant during the last five years; consider formaily 
no applicant until assured that the minimum qual- 
ifications, as above indicated are met and until 
opportunity has been afforded the applicant to fur- 
nish evidence of additional qualifications; notify 
heads of normal schools, colleges for teachers, city 
superintendents of schools, and state com- 
missioners of their desire for applicants, with the 
qualifications, salary, register, and other facts 
showing opportunity at the training school. 
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PRONUNCIATION OF HUERTA AND OTHER 
NAMES IN MEXICAN WAR NEWS 


Here are some of the names with which Americans 
are Or may soon become familiar, and their pronuncia- 
tion:— 

Huerta—OO-ER-tah. 

Villa—V EE-yah. 

Zacatecas—Zac-ah-TA Y-cas. 

Tamaulipas—Tahy-mo-LEE-pas. 

Queretaro—Kay-RET-a-roh. 

Jalisco—Hah-LEES-co. 

Guanajuato—Gwan-nah-HWAH-to. 

Oaxaca—Wah HAH-kah. 

Texcoco—Tes-Co-co. 

Tehuantepee—Tay-WAHN-tay-pee. 

Tampico—Tam-PEE-co. 

Torreon—Tor-ray-OWN. 

Hidalgo—Ee-DAHL -go. 

San Luis Potosi—Sahn-Loo-EES-Po-to-SEE. 

Coahuila—Co-a-WEE-lah. } 

Aguas Calientes—AH-gwas-Cah-leh-EN-tess. 

Guerrero—Gher-RARE-o. 

Tlaxcala—Tlas-KAH-lah. 

Tuxpam—TOOS-pam. 

Chihuahua—Chee-WAH-wah. 

a 
BRIGHTEST BOYS YET 


In Utah a bounty was offered for sparrows but 
not for sparrows eggs. The boys of one school 
raided sparrows’ nests, put the eggs in an incu- 
bator and got a bounty on sparrows. It was also 
in Utah where a bounty was offered for heads of 
coyottes after a given date, about a month off. 
Some big school boys found some baby coyottes, 
carried them home and caged them for a month, 
cut off their heads and corralled the bounty. 
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CARTOONS EXPLAIN SCHOOL SURVEY 
[New. York Evening Post.] 

Some simple, definite ways of helping the 
schools and correcting faulty routine of teaching 
have been set forth in text and cartoon by the 
Bureau of Municipal Research after a survey of 
Public School 188-B, in East Houston street. 
The survey was made upon the suggestion of Ed- 
ward Mandel, the principal, who was interested in 
the bureau in 1912, when it invited teachers and 
principals to take a course under its direction, 

William H. Allen, director of the Bureau, as- 
signed Augustus N. Farmer and twelve students 
then with the Bureau to make the survey. Mem- 
bers of the survey force were not anxious to 
criticise, but were set upon getting facts as a basis 
for constructive suggestions to benefit the school. 
The survey idea was unique, but not more so than 
the plan for reporting its results. Suggestions 
were not always needed, and in some matters the 
surveyors had only to report excellent methods 
already in use in the school. 

The report was published in a thirty-five-page 
indexed pamphlet, and to convey its contents 
more readily to the casual eye charts and cartoons 
were used. The organization of the school, from 
principal down through two assistant principals, 
clerks to assistant clerks, teachers, with the super- 
vision of grades and supervision of subjects, was 
outlined in the first chart. A second set forth by 
numbers a comparison of the nationalities of 
pupils’ parents. 

That Principal Mandel had realized the need for 
special help in English for the children of foreign 
parents was shown by a pictorial representation of 
the assistance given pupils of the neighborhood. 
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Lvening up 


One of the most illuminating diagrams was the 
above, which shows the practice, all too common 
in studies other than arithmetic, of rushing the 
pupil along to advanced principles before he has 
had time to understand the early ones. 

Blackboard lighting tests and the effects on the 
eyes, health, and intelligence of the pupils result- 
ing from good and bad lighting were among the 
most important conducted. Nearsighted pupils 
were found unable to see what was written on the 
blackboard, because they were seated at the rear 
of the room. No attempt was made to discover 
the extent of the neglect by teachers of pupils’ 
defects. 
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How the time out of school was spent was found 
to be most vital in determining a pupil’s success 
or failure. 

It was found that seventeen teachers helped 648 
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TRYING TO LEARN 
THESE WORDS. 


out of 2,500 boys 


WHILE STILL MI8- 
SPELLING THESE. 


Public School 
supervised field 


win the 
Athletic League medal in 1911, 


to 
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meets, and walking clubs in which 715. boys 
walked fifty miles in two months. 
Without remuneration and without credit 


toward promotion, teachers were found in charge 
of extra-curriculum activities requiring several 
hours of time each week. 

Of thirty-six private and semi-public agencies 
which might logically be expected to interest 
themselves in these extra-curriculum activities, 
the teachers interviewed remember contact with 
only ten. Teachers were found who did not know 
of all the agencies working along the extra-curri- 
culum lines in which they were interested. 
Extra-curriculum work is said to be hampered 

the necessity for promotion preparation. 
Several clubs were given up because the teacher 
in charge could not spare the time. The general 
feeling among teachers most interested was that 
credit should be given for this after-school work 
in place of some of the courses now required for 
promotion, so that interest in the scholars and 
the development of an _ intimate relation of in- 
fluence with them should be considered as valu- 
able a qualification as the knowledge of special 
subjects in those who are training young people 
for citizenship. 
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SOCIALIZING A HIGH SCHOOL 


“There's a reason” whey a quarter as many 
more children attend a small, high school as ever 
before, when there is more athletic activity and 
social activity in school than ever before, when 
parents and business men are as_ interested in 
school as if they were at school themselves, and 
when pupils are, in spite of such “distractions” do- 
ing better work than before. This is what is 
happening at the high school in Canton, Illinois. 
The reason, says Principal Ira P. Rinaker in an 
article in “School and Home Education,” is that 
the high school is socialized. 


The first step was, he writes, “to organize a 
central association that should oversee and audit 
the accounts of all other organizations and that 
should have as its purpose not only the athietic 
success but general development also for every 
student in literary and musical lines. Further, it 
should be quite as much the purpose of this organ- 
ization to so organize and control all students’ 
activities as to arouse the greatest interest and 
active support of every citizen and school patron. 

“In line with the first part of our purpose we 
stood for all-round social activity for each student 
—physical, literary, and cultural. We purposed 
to have all lines succeed and arranged to give 
financial aid to all lines of work. In keeping with 
the last part of our purpose we urgently invited 
parents to visit, see games, and get acquainted 
with our plans and methods. We made it a rule 
to solicit no one for financial aid, and to impress 
business men favorably by maintaining all lines 
of activity on a self-sustaining basis and by meet- 
ing all expenses by cash or immediate payment 
on receipt of statement. This policy has. im- 
pressed business men with the practical training 
in business method and has brought to the student 


organization unquestioned and _ unlimited credit, 
which is something good to have and to seldom 
use. To interest the Board of Education and 
balance our Board of Control their president was 
made a member of this Board of Control, and 
there has been only one regularly called meeting 
when their president has not been present. 

“During the first year of the organization only 
activity in basket ball was attempted with any de- 
gree of risk. To give stability and confidence, a 
hall was rented for the school year and ten games 
guaranteed. Money for hall was to be paid for 
nights contracted, whether used or not. This 
made it necessary to schedule an entire season of 
games and meet conditions affecting eligibility of 
players. Now as we followed the rule that to 
represent the school one had to be up in all work © 
carried, the boys took an added interest in scholar- 
ship. Scholarship is quite well respected and no 
complaints are heard as to the requirement, for 
it can be readily seen that such a requirement has 
much to do with arousing interest and gaining 
active support on the part of parents and patrons. 
The first season ended with some $400 having 
been expended and twenty dollars was left for 
the following year. The second season found in- 
creased activities and expenditures amounting to 
$670 and the year ended with $11.60 in the 
treasury. 

“During this second season the ( 
Literary, and Musical 
tions that had bearing 
successes. 


‘anton Athletic, 
Association held two func- 

on this present season’s 
In December a Socialization Exhibit 
was held to which all members of grades six and 
seven were invited, 
A Program was 


with their 


one 


together 
arranged, and 


parents 
number fur- 


~~ [Continued on page 548.) 
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a NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
A National University is inevitable. It is as 


sure to come as public schools are to stay. Those 
who have lived through the attempts to prevent 
the free public high school, the State Universities, 
and the giving of degrees by Agricultural Col- 


leges should have learned something of the 
American spirit and purpose by this time. Some 
persons seem never to learn anything that is 


American. It is humiliating that persons living 
on the North Atlantic coast, who spend more 
time in Europe than west of the Alleghanies, 


should have no conception of what is doing in the 
Great America, 

The National University is to come because it 
American, because the public school system is 
other insti- 
America what that will be, be- 


cause it is indispensable to the State Universities, 


incomplete without it, because no 


tution can be to 


because without it America can never lead the 
world educationally. 
The National University will come _ because 


every public school man west of the Alleghanies 
wants it, and they have their people solidly be- 
hind them in their demand. They want it because 
without it they cannot have the scholarly recogni- 
tion they desire, because their graduates can go 
life 
that their 
had 


Columbia. 


to a National University and 


through 
reverence their Alma Mater, in a way 
they have 


Yale, or 


has forgotten or 


graduates rarely do after post- 
No 


State University forgiven the 
Eastern College president who spoke half jest- 


graduate life at Harvard, 


beyond the Alleghanies 
“Fresh Water Colleges.” 


The National University will come because one 


ingly of every university 


and east of California as 
State University in the West now has more of its 
graduates in Congress than Harvard, Yale, and 
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Columbia combined. It is no longer a theory but 
a condition that confronts us. It is of no possible 
concern to Congress that Messrs. Lowell, Hadley, 
and Butler do not want a National University, 
If anything that incidental fact makes its coming 
all the more certain. 

The National University come because 
Congressman S. D. Fess, President of Antioch 
College, is behind it and thus far Mr. Fess, lands 
more good things congressionally than any other 
man has ever done in his first congressional term. 
He has much of the conscience and devotion of 
Horace. Mann, much of his effectiveness in 
speech, and. much more sagacity’ and 
wisdom. 

With a righteous cause, with the Great West 
behind him, with superb statesmanship utilizing 
political efficiency a man like Mr. Fess becomes a 
great and heroic national leader. 

Why cannot the great educational men of the 
East face forward? Why can they not read the 
hand writing on the wall? Why can they not see 
that America’s one great, masterful, dominant, 
world leading university must have the United 
States behind it? Harvard, Yale and Columbia 
will need it twenty years from now more than Ann 
Arbor, Urbana, Madison or Berkeley. 


—— Oo a. ++ 
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KENTUCKY’S AWAKENING 

No other state in the union promises more by 
way of projecting the efficiency of the first of the 
decade into the last thereof than does Kentucky. 
Of course the world knows of the leap to fame 
through Rowan county by which Kentucky's 
slogan is “third from the top in 1920 in place of 
third from the bottom in 1910” in literacy among 
the whites. Already more has been done by way 
of eliminating adult white illiteracy in Kentucky 
in 1910-14 than has ever been done in any other 
state, and now the State Legislature has provided 
a commission with Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart as 
chairman, with authority to organize every county 
in the state as Rowan county has been organized 
and as that county has literally eliminated all white 


will 


wordly 





adult illiterates, so will the state as a_ whole, 
eliminate all rural adult illiteracy. 
From the census they get the name of every 


illiterate in every township in a county, they locate 
them by school districts and hand pick them as it 
were. The moonlight school idea with its ex- 
pansion and adaptation is the one great movement 
ever inaugurated for systematically lifting every 
illiterate man and woman above his lifelong handi- 
cap. In Rowan county a man of  ninety-three 
learned to read, and literally spent hours each day 
in reading the Bible. By the by, in Kentucky the 
Bible is the book most read by those whose eyes 
have opened to intelligence. 

The State Department has entered into and led 
in all the forward seconded most 
ardently in these public the 
two state normal schools, 

The State Association 1s achieving as 
success as is any other phase of leadership. 


movements, 
school endeavors by 


distinct 


The 
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meeting this year in early May was of the largest 
ever held in the South, and one of the largest in 
the entire country. Between 5,000 and 6,000 were 
enrolled and the enthusiasm was as keen as the 
number was large; the sanity and progressiveness 
were equal to anything anywhere, and we think the 
scheme of the program was one of the best 
literally that we have ever.known. 

President N. C. Hammack of Morganfield, has 
been one of the county superintendents whose 
leadership has counted for much in all this Ken- 
tucky educational forward movement and the fe- 
sponse of the teachers of the state to his call to 
professional devotion is as high a tribute as could 
be paid any one. 

His sessions were grouped about these centres,— 
“Educational Factors in Organized Life,—the 
Press, the Ministry, Commercial Interests, 
Farmers’ Organizations, Women’s Clubs, Medical 
Men and the Teacher; Visualization of an Ideal 
School System,—Financing, Adaptation to the 
Community Needs, Preparation of Teachers, 
County Efficiency and the City System; Methods 
in Every Day Work,—Retardation, Efficient Grad- 
ing, Prevocational Training, Organization for 
Play and Co-operative Development; Co-opera- 
tion of the General Public.—Chautauquas, Moon- 
light Schools, County High School, Social Centres 
and Demonstration School; End and Aim of it All, 
—Leadership, Enhancing Values, Producing 
Power and Moral Character.” 

If any association has ever worked out a more 
comprehensive, specific and vital program than 
that, we would be delighted to see it for its superior 
has not come to our knowledge. The beauty of it 
is that President N. C. Hammack was so admir- 
ably supported by his talent that it worked out in 
practice as effectively as in theory. It was a great 
privilege to have a part in such a meeting as that 
of the Kentucky State Association at Louisville. 


bpctelictee eee 
> oe > 


MUSIC SUPERVISURS 


The annual meeting of music supervisors at 
Minneapolis recently was not only the most suc- 
cessful meeting of the music supervisors of the 
country, but it was one of the best educational 
associations of any kind that we have attended. 
It lasted the entire school week. Music  super- 
visors came from both coasts and from the gulf 
states. They were there for business, and it was 
business all the time. There was talk but it was 
not talking for talking’s sake. That schools of 
both Minneapolis and St. Paul were in session and 
practically half of all the time was spent in schools 
teaching music and seeing music taught. 

We confess that we have never seen convention 
activity of any kind that was as strikingly heroic 
as the music teaching we saw there, An entire 
class would be ushered into a room, boys and girls, 
whom the supervisor had never seen, who had 
been under the intensified method of the  super- 
visor of the city, and a man or woman from a far- 
away city would take them in hand and exemplify 
a method and spirit of teaching wholly foreign to 
the children, and always with remarkable success. 
The wonder grows that a supervisor, in the pres- 
ence of more than two hundred other critical 
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supervisors could have such self possession as they 
had, and the wonder is greater that classes—from 
the second to the eighth grade—could come under 
the direction of one whom they had never seen and 
do things musically that they had never done be- 
fore and do it spiritedly as well as_ intelligently. 
Such a convention is illuminating in a high degree. 
All honor to the music supervisors for the new 
standards they have set for an 
vention! 


educational con- 


_—— 
. bad 


INLAND EMPIRE MEETING 

One of the most interesting and vital educa- 
tional gatherings of the country is that of the 
Inland Empire including in its scope Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Oregon and Washington. It always meets 
at Spokane. It is now sixteen years old but it 
has signified little ‘till within the last five years. 
Now it is a meeting of much power. This year 
Hon. L. R. Alderman, superintendent of Port- 
land was president, and the enrollment passed 
2,500, and the membership fee met all the ex- 
penses without drawing upon a guarantee fund. 
The special attraction was Superintendent J. H. 
Francis of Los Angeles. State Superintendents 
H. A. Davee of Montana, Grace M. Shepard of 
Idaho, J. A. Churchill of Oregon, and Josephine C. 
Preston of Washington were distinctly recognized 
as leaders. The president for next year is Dr. 
George H. Black, president of the Idaho State 
Normal School, Lewiston, who, as chairman of the 
executive committee was largely responsible for 
the success of the meeting this year. 

VOLUME OF PROCEEDINGS 

The Volume of Proceedings of the National 
Education Association for 1913, which has been 
out for some weeks, is one of the most satisfactory 
of all the volumes issued. It has a new and 
cheerful binding. The librarians, as a rule, pro- 
test, some school men who’ have the volumes for 
many years object to this sacrilegious treatment 
of the time-honored black volume, but as a whole 
we think the attractive new binding is satisfactory. 
We speak elsewhere of the improved size of the 
volume—about fifty per cent. fewer pages than in 
1911 or 1912—and the saving in one way and an- 
other of about $9,000. 

The volume gains in value in proportion as it 
is lessened in size. There has been a demand for 
this improvement for a long time, but this time it 
simply had to be reduced because of the financiai 
situation, and we say reverently the Lord be 
praised for the situation that made the improve- 
ment necessary. 

We think this volume of exceptional interest be- 
cause of the topics treated. This is notably true 
of the Proceedings of the Department of Superin- 
tendence—255 pages—near one-third of the en- 
tire volume. The Council has seventy pages, or 
near one-fourth as much as that of the Department 
of Superintendence. The other departments are 
very brief. 

There is in the volume on a whole little that is 
not educationally vital, little that is not concisely 
stated, and interestingly presented. It is worth 
the two dollars which it costs to any student of 
education. 
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SPAULDING TO MINNEAPOLIS 


Dr. Frank E. Spaulding, for ten years superim- 
tendent of schools, Newton, Massachusetts, has 
been elected to succeed Dr. C. M. Jordan at Minne- 
apolis. Dr, Spaulding has had exceptional success 
in Newton along the most advanced lines of ad- 
ministration. No other man, as heroic in admin- 
istrative progress has retained a position as 
long and as peacefully as has Dr. Spaulding at 
Newton. His methods in the schoolroom have 
been as aggressively progressive as has his ad- 
ministration of affairs. But for the fact that he 
has achieved his reforms.in Newton—which had 
not been hospitable to radical reforms—we should 
tremble to see him carry his idealism into a city 
of near a third of a million people, or ten times 
as many as in Newton, but this problem is no 
greater than that which he faced when he came 
from Passaic to Newton ten years ago. The ed- 
ucational world will await with intense interest 
the result of his introduction of his convictions 
and conceptions of leadership into such a city as 
Minneapolis. He has a great opportunity and 
responsibility. 





ELLIOTT TO SALEM, OREGON 

Oliver M. Elliott, Superintendent of Twin 
Falls, Idaho, goes to Salem, Oregon, by unanimous 
vote. Mr. Elliott has seen a professional growth 
in Twin Falls in the last eight years scarcely 
paralleled in any other city. He is one of the 
distinguished leaders of Idaho, and will be greatly 
missed in the counsels of the leaders, but what 
Idaho loses, Oregon will gain and the capital 
city will give him the opportunity needed for in- 
fluence in Oregon. It is more than twenty years 
since we first knew of Mr. Elliott in lowa and 
his uniform success argues well for the future of 
education in Salem. 

ANOTHER SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

Beginning in September James Millikin Uni- 
versity, Decatur, Illinois, Dr. George E. Fellows, 
president, will establish a School of Education 
thus, once more “striking the trail,” as Billy Sun- 
day says, of “converts” in his campaign. It is 
well-nigh useless for a college or university to pre- 
tend to a twentieth-century institution without a 
school of education, 

Investigation has shown that a large proportion 
of Millikin graduates go into teaching—thirty- 
three out of the senior class of thirty-nine having 
indicated that this was their choice, and the new 
school will meet a widespread need, offering as 
it does courses for those who expect to teach or 
desire to fit themselves for certain practical phases 
of social and religious service. The courses are 
intended not only to provide a thorough cultural 
preparation but for a professional one as well. 

By the provision of the Illinois school law which 
goes into effect July 1 county superintendents of 
schools are authorized to issue to graduates of a 
recognized normal school, college or university a 
three-years’ high school certificate without exam- 
ination on the basis of certified credits and faculty 
recommendations of ability to teach. In accor- 
dance with a plan suggested by President George 
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Emory Fellows, Professor John E. Rouse has 
organized the School of Education the courses of 
which have been arranged with the requirements 
of the new school law. 


, Aa. a. 
> — > 


MR. GREENWOOD’S ARTICLE 

We are using in this issue an article by James 
M. Greenwood of Kansas City. As a cleariig 
house for wp-to-date discussion of live topics we 
use this point of view, and we also use it because 
it is so readable. 

Even those who differ radically from his posi- 
tions can but enjoy the ‘spice, mustard and 
tobasco with which he gives relish to his senti- 
ments on “Vocational Guidance in High Schools.” 


<0-@+0-4-0-4 
ww 


CLEAN-UP DAY 

It is interesting to see what possibilities lie all 
about us. A year ago no one would have believed 
what would be done in a single month under the 
spell of “Clean-up Day.” Every wide-awake city 
in the United States and Canada has had a clean- 
up day between the middle of April and the middle 
of May. Children in the public schools have 
been the chief factor in this noble work, but boards 
of health, fire departments, boy scouts and the 
police departments have been busy. 

On the Friday before clean-up week, which be- 
gan on Saturday, every teacher in a city gave in- 
structions to the children as to the need and 
methods of city house-cleaning. The children for 
a whole week, turned their attention to cleaning- 
up in and around their own homes. Clean-up 
day was the slogan, but clean-up week was the 
purpose. All America profited greatly by it. 


o@>-@«0+4-0+-@ «0+ 
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No plant not in full bloom will be allowed to 
remain upon the grounds of the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition at any time throughout 
the exposition year, _ but, .according to plans by 
Director of Landscaping McLaerean, will be re- 


moved in the decline of its blossoming to make 
way for another in full bloom. The temperate 
climate of San Francisco will make this con- 


tinuous procession of blooming flowers through- 
out the grounds for the entire ten months of the 
exposition, possible. 

Shakespeare’s birthday, (April 23), was cele- 
brated this year as never before and it is now sure 
to be one of the universally remembered school 
days. The wonder is that we have waited so long 
before making the celebration general. Here- 
after he will be classed with Longfellow, Whittier, 
Lowell, Holmes and Emerson as favorites. This 
will honor them more than him. 


It is our purpose to say our good things of men 
before they die, but we do not enjoy making occa- 
sion therefor by premature reports of passing on, 
as in the case of David W. Hoyt of Providence. 
All we can say is that we seem to have been noti- 
fied of an event that fortunately did not happen. 


July 4-11, 1914: National Education Associa- 
tion, St. Paul. 


Education should face forward, not backward. 


Nature is always cultural and. vocational. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


PEACE PROSPECTS CLOUDED. 

Peace prospects have been seriously clouded by 
the effect produced upon Huerta by the prepara- 
tions made for the extensive re-enforcement of the 
American troops at Vera Cruz. No concealment 
is attempted at Washington of the fact that these 
re-enforcements are intended not only to provide 
against an unexpected attack upon the American 
positions at Vera Cruz and to protect the water 
supply of that city, but to have a column in readi- 
ness for a possible advance upon Mexico City, if 
conditions should call for it. It is perhaps not 
surprising that Huerta should look upon this as 
distinctly a warlike step and a violation of the ar- 
mistice agreed to as a condition of mediation. The 
letter of protest which he addressed to the media- 
tors presented the issue strongly, and drew from 
them a promise to make representations on the 
subject to Secretary Bryan. The sending of so 
large a force to Vera Cruz could have only one in- 
terpretation from the Mexican point of view, and 
it is to be feared that it will greatly embarrass the 
attempt at mediation. 


A NARROWED FIELD OF MEDIATION. 


General Carranza’s flat refusal to agree to a sus- 
pension of hostilities between the Constitutionalists 
and the Huertists disappoints the hopes which 
had been entertained that the mediation of the A. 
B. C. republics might cover the whole field of 
Mexican disturbance and put an end to the war of 
factions. Carranza’s position is that the only 
matter coming within the scope of the negotiations 
is the quarrel between Huerta and the United 
States, with which he has nothing to do. This 
position is, of course, inconsistent with his appoint- 
ment of commissioners to represent the Constitu- 
tionalists in the mediation proceedings, but incon- 
sistency does not matter much to a man of his 
type. The mediating republics, however, have 
very properly declined to recognize the Constitu- 
tionalist commissioners ; for, if Carranza has noth- 
ing to do with the quarrel, there is no reason why 
he should have anything to do with its adjustment. 
It is to be regretted that the field of mediation is 
thus narrowed; but, if the immediate questions can 
be settled, it may be that Carranza can be dealt 
with later. 


COLORADO CALMING DOWN. 

The distribution of Federal troops throughout 
the strike zones of Colorado has had an immedi- 
ately calming effect upon the warring factions. It 
is recognized on all hands that the sole purpose of 
Federal intervention is to preserve order and pre- 
vent lawlessness. The Federal soldiers labor 
under no suspicion of partisanship. They are not 
there in the interest of capitalists or of labor 
unions, but of the community at large. The 
prompt demand which the Federal officers made 
for the surrender of arms applied equally to the 
mine guards and the strikers; and the embargo 
placed upon the shipment of guns and ammunition 
within the state was equally impartial. The order 
issued prohibiting the reopening of saloons within 
the strike area was a wise precaution. If the in- 


tervention of the Federal troops leaves untouched 
the fundamental causes of the long and angry 


struggle, it will at least afford time for healing 
some of the existing bitterness. Meanwhile, it is 
to be hoped that the police of New York may 


soon take adequate measures to put an end to the 
extreme Socialist and anarchist demonstrations for 
which the Colorado strikes have served as a pre- 
text. 

A NEW TRUST BILL. 

The Senate Interstate Commerce Committee 
has framed a new anti-trust bill, differing in many 
particulars from the bill which is being framed in 
the House, but drastic in its provisions. If the 
Senate bill were to become law, we should have 
an Interstate Trade Commission of five members, 
similar to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
This Commission would have supervision over 
capitalization, and would have authority to deter- 
mine the actual property values on which stock 
values should be based. The law would prohibit 
interlocking directorates and holding companies, 
and would make unlawful the purchase or sale of 
commodities by a common carrier to or from any 
other corporation, the directors of which are the 
directors of the carrier. Banks would not be 
allowed to act as fiscal agents for carriers when 
they have an identity of directors. The Senate 
bill dodges the proposed exemption of labor and 
farmers’ organizations from the Sherman anti- 
trust law, which is incorporated in the House bill, 


A RECKLESS PROGRAM. 

It is announced that President Wilson and Mr. 
Underwood, Democratic leader of the House, 
have agreed that Congress shall pass, before July 
1, the omnibus Anti-Trust bill, introduced by Mr. 
Clayton, and reported by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee; the Interstate Trade Commission bill, re- 
ported by the House Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee; the bill which is now in process of fram- 
ing by the Interstate Commerce Committee, giv- 
ing the Interstate Commerce Commission power 
to regulate the issuance of railway stocks and 
bonds ; and a rural credit bill upon which sub-com- 
mittees of the House and Senate have been for 
some days at work. All this important legisla- 
tion, a considerable part of which is not yet even 
framed, it is proposed to rush through in less 
than two months; and the anxiety of both Repre- 
sentatives and Senators to get back to their con- 
stituencies to work for their re-election is counted 
upon as a spur to accelerate action. But such 
haste can be secured only at the cost of thorough- 
ness, and it would be little short of a calamity to 
the business interest of the country to have a mass 
of half-baked laws enacted on such important 
matters merely in order to gratify the President’s 
desire to make a record. 


THE REFERENDUM RUN WILD. 

The state of Oregon is furnishing a striking not 
to say startling illustration of what may be looked 
for when a popular political fad is carried to ex- 
tremes. Oregon was the first state to apply the 
principle of the initiative and referendum to 


(Continued on page 558.) 
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SOCIALIZING A HIGH SCHOOL 
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nished by each school organization so that the 
work and purpose of each might be understood. 
The orchestra, boys’ quartette, girls’ chorus, 
girls’ literary society, boys’ debating societies and 
athletic clubs were presented by numbers or short 
explanations given by some member. The value 
of the high school was spoken of by a ward prin- 
cipal and an invitation and explanation of ad- 
vantages given by the high school principal after 
which student committees took the children 
through the Commercial, Science, and Manual 
Training Departments. At night all were ad- 
mitted by free ticket to a double-header basket 
ball game. The first game was between two girl 
teams, and the second between two boy teams— 
all teams of the local high school. This one 
meeting brought over fifty from the seventh grade 
into the eighth who had thought of dropping out, 
according to their statement. This number may 
have been increased however by the fact of a 
question being asked as to the influence of such a 
meeting. 

“The second event was a second Socialization 
Exhibit and Banquet where a twenty-five cent 
ticket entitled holder to plate and a program much 
like the January meeting, At this second meet- 
ing the “C’s” were given to successful athletes, 
and medals awarded to successful students in ora- 
tion for boys and girls, declamation for boys and 
girls, and in stenography speed contest. Alumni 
were especially interested in this meeting, and 
plans for the coming year were talked over and 
approved. 

“The past year brought increased 

scholarship, athletics, literary lines, music and 
cart. We practically held our large enrollment 
and had only a few days of truancy on the part of 
two or three boys and this was readily and per- 
manently ovércome when they found that it would 
affect their right to continue on athletic teams. 
Some seven boys have quit using tobacco for the 
same reason, and over ninety boys are not using 
tobacco in any form nor at any time that they 
stand the test of the training rules planned and 
enforced by a student executive committee. 

“The state of socialization in this school of 250 
high school boys and girls for last year is as fol- 
tows: In athletics forty-six reported for the three- 
game schedule in fall baseball. (We have no foot- 
ball.) For basket ball we have a first team of 
eighteen and seventy boys in a Junior League. 
This Junior League has ten teams and plays a 
series of forty-five contests, each team playing 
every other team once, the highest team, in per- 
centage, for the season getting a pennant. We 
have a girls’ basket ball league, a girls’ indoor 
baseball league, and two groups in girls’ gym- 
nasium and folk dance drills. Seventy-six girls 
are enrolled. All athletic work counts, it is 
credited 1-10 unit for every thirty-six hours under 
a regular instructor. 

“In Literary lines we have two boys’ debating 
societies,—one with twenty-two boys and the other 
with twenty-six boys. The girls’ literary society 
has a membership of seventy-eight girls. Each 
boys’ society meets in debate each week. The 


interest in 
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girls’ society 1s im two divisions and meets every 
Wednesday evening, the divisions alternating in 
giving their program. Ihe boys each year give a 
play as one literary event. Lhe play is in the 
nature of a burlesque and girls’ parts are taken 
by boys and the costuming is done by the girls 
of the sewing classes as are the art posters by the 
students in the art classes. 

“In music we have a twelve-piece orchestra, a 
boys’ quartette, a girls’ chorus, and girls’ glee 
club. In conjunction with the grades we have a 
twenty-piece school band, and also in co-operation 
with the grades we have purchased and have held 
Victrola concerts as a part of our morning exer- 
cises. 

“In Art we held the Elson Art Exhibit from 
November 13 to 18 and succeeded in co-operation 
with the grades in raising $180.00 for decorations 
for the classrooms of the city’s schools. The suc- 
cess of this art exhibit may well be used as an ex- 
ample of how co-operation and general activity 
on the part of students gets results. We had two 
large pictures to be given as prizes for the 
largest sale of tickets made by any class. Then 
arranging committees were organized with each 
class in the high school represented. The same 
method was followed in arranging for ushers, 
doorkeepers, ticket sellers, catalog sellers, and 
in taking orders for pictures. Each class had a 
night when it was host and stood for the entire 
school. They naturally would strive to put an the 
best possible literary and musical program and 
make their night attractive. Art talks were given 
each morning and at the evening programs, and 
the students were so anxious to be efficient guides 
that all kinds of questions needed to be answered. 
We all socially aided each other to know and en- 
joy the exhibit. 

“The management of such features so as not to 
make them too burdensome on a high school 
faculty is one of the great problems. This has been 
solved somewhat by student control and student 
management, though, to be efficient and educa- 
tive in the right way, close supervision is neces- 
sary. )The controlling committee is made up of 
four students, the Superintendent of Schools, the 
President of the Board of Education, and the 
high school principal, The principal is chairman 
and acts for the committee when such committee 
is not in session. In minor matters he acts inde- 
pendently and in such matters as he feels must be 
acted on by him as principal. All matters per- 
taining to general regulations are usually arranged 
for and carried out on student suggestion, by 
student initiative, and through student activity. 
The purpose is to educate by affording all oppor- 
tunity possible to study situations and to success- 
fully meet them through student plans and by 
students,—working with and for students but to 
interfere where the general purpose of maintain- 
ing the community’s active support might be 
deemed as likely to be interferred with. Citizen- 
ship comes by feeling responsibility and knowing 
how to get results that will successfully protect 
society. Such citizenship we hope to gain by a 
socialized high school. 

“That some progress is being made is evidenced 
by the facts that school life shows a change in the 
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attitude taken concerning some old-time customs. 
It has been customary for the upper classes to be 
organized and to have a number of class socials 
during the year. In times past such events were 
signals for class interference and rivalry in way 
of pranks and acts of obstruction. Now co-opera- 
tion is the watchword and recently when our 
junior class entertained the junior class, class 
teacher, principal and superintendent of a 
neighboring school, the entire school wished them 
success and rejoiced in the manner in which our 
juniors had stood for our school. 

“Again, when Hallowe’en came, instead of 
door mats and bicycle racks being taken inside, 
all things were left out as usual and nothing was 
touched or molested. Now this does not mean 
that an individual does not now and then rebel 
against the prevalent spirit but does mean that 
a preventing spirit is present in the student body. 

“Further to extend the spirit of helpfulness and 
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make for good citizenship night classes have been 


organized by the Superintendent of Schools in 
bookkeeping, shorthand and typewriting for 
students who have been compelled to leave the 


day school. Also classes in elementary English 
are conducted for foreigners. One class for 
Swedish people and another for Armenians have 
been established. A lack of rooms that are heated 
alone prevents classes for some 200 Greeks and 
Italians. 

“In conclusion it may be said that the socializing 
features aid very materially in molding the stu- 
dents of the day school into citizens who will 
readily respond to responsibility. Moreover that 
the right service to others means an effort to help 
the untrained and less fortunate members of 
society and that the school should undertake such 
service is coming rapidly to be admitted both by 
those supervising the school and by the tax-pay- 
ing patron.” 
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Any line of work which offers incentive for parents, pupils, and teacher to think, talk, 
read, and work together, is worth while—Charles W. Farr. 
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TRAP THE FLY 


THE COMMERCIAL CLUB 
Salt Lake City 


THE DEADLY HOUSE FLY. 


The first reason is that the harmless looking 
little house fly, which most of us look upon merely 
as an annoyance to be put up with every summer 
is far from harmless. Men who have made a 
study of flies say that they are most dangerous 
insects, causing many of the typhoid fever cases 
we hear about. Typhoid fever is what is known 
as a filth disease. This means that it is caused 
from germs that are carried from some filthy place, 
such as an old manure pile or a decaying garbage 
pile, into the system of some human being. All 
flies are born in the filthiest and dirtiest places 
and, even though they wanted to do the right 
thing and be clean, they cannot because from birth 
they are filled with the worst, kind of disease 
germs. 


CATCH THE FLIES BEFORE THEY CATCH YOU 


Million of dollars are spent every year by 
friends and families of those afflicted with typhoid 
fever. It is bad enough that all this money is 
spent needlessly, but worse is the fact that about 
50,000 people die in spite of the money spent for 
their care. Mr. and Mrs. Fly are responsible for 
many of these deaths. In many large cities where 
there are lots of poor people who cannot afford 
screens, the fly does far worse things than cause 
typhoid fever. He attacks babies with a germ 
that makes them unable to eat. Last year more 
than 50,000 babies died in “fly-time.” Doesn't 
this make you want to obtain your traps and get 
busy? 

STORY OF A FLY. 


Before talking of traps and- how to use them, 
let us study flies for a time and learn something 


? 


about where they come from, where they go and 
some of the things they do. 
Nearly all flies die as soon as 


cold. weather 


comes. But a few crawl into warm crevices and 
sleep until spring-time. The ones that live 
through winter are all “mother-flies.” When 


they first come out they fly around and eat until 
they find an old manure or garbage pile. Here 
they stop and lay eggs. Each mother fly lays 
about six batches of eggs. In warm weather 
these eggs will turn into maggots, or little worms, 
in eight hours. In cold weather it takes a longer 
time for them to hatch. The maggots feed on the 
filth amid which they were born for about seven 
days, when they become covered with a hard case. 
They then go through what is known as the rest- 
ing stage for two or three days. Then the case 
comes off and out jumps a fly with legs and wings 
ready for deadly business. Here are’ some inter- 
esting facts about flies:— 

A fly ordinarily lives about three months. 

A fly can lay eggs within two weeks after it is 
born. 

A fly can eat half its own weight at one meal. 

A fly has no teeth. It sucks liquid food through 
atube. If it wants solid food it dissolves it first 
and then sucks it through the tube. 

A fly can carry more than 6,000,000 germs in 
its body at one time. 

A fly will not go further than 500 yards from its 
breeding place at any time in its life. 

Men who have studied flies say that if two of 
them come out of their wintet crevice, and begin 
breeding in April, and that if all their children and 
their children’s children lived, the total number 
of flies by August would cover the earth to a depth 
of forty-seven feet. 

HOW BOYS AND GIRIS_ KILLED 
MOVEMENT TO KILL ALL FLIES 
Several years ago a teacher in a school in Cleve- 
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land was telling her scholars on a Friday afternoon 
about the dangers from flies. When she had 
finished a little girl asked this question: “If flies 
are so dangerous why don’t we get rid of them?” 
This little girl got the teacher to thinking, the 
teacher got others to think and soon many people 
in many cities were asking, “WHY DON’T WE 
GET RID OF THE FLIES?” 

A lot of people went to work. They gathered 
all the information they could find about flies. They 
found out what flies like to eat, they found out the 
best kind of a trap to catch them with, and as they 
already knew where flies were born, they felt 
ready to go to work. 


HOW BOYS AND GIRLS KILLED ALL 
FLIES IN TWO LARGE CITIES. 

Here is an account of what was done in Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, and in Cleveland, Ohio. 
Look up these two cities on the map because there 
are very few flies in either place and in both cities 
screens have been abolished and typhoid fever 
almost stamped out. Well, the first thing done 
was to get the health departments to have every 
manure pile and every dirty place cleaned up. The 
school children reported to their teachers the peo- 
ple who did not clean up dirty places, the teacher 
reported to the health departments and soon the 
entire town was clean. So you see the flies did 
not have many places to lay eggs and this stopped 
a good many from being born. Then every school 
girl and boy wes given traps. They were told to 
use bread and milk, stale eggs, fish heads and 
bananas for baits, and they were paid the same 
price for catching them that will be paid you. 
Everyone went to work. In Worcester more than 
forty bushels of flies were caught in a month. 
Cleveland caught nearly as many. We can do 
just as well here as the boys and girls of Worcester 
and Cleveland did. They saved the lives of a great 
many people who might have caught germs from 
flies. We can do the same thing here. The 
health department of Salt Lake City is already at 
work cleaning up manure piles and dirty places. 
This is a big city and they are going to miss some 
of them. You report all that you see and soon 
they will all be cleaned up. The boys in the man- 
ual training department are now making traps. 
Other traps will be on sale at the City Board of 
Health and others can be purchased at down-town 
stores. They will not cost much and a_ good 
trapper should be able to pay for several traps in 
a short time and in addition earn a lot of bounty 
money. Catch the mother flies as they appear 
early in the spring. Then later on in the summer 
there will be so many less baby flies to hatch. Let 
us stop typhoid fever and other diseases that kill 
so many people and so many little babies every 
year. “LET US MAKE THIS A FLYLESS 
TOWN.” 

In addition to the bounty money there will be 
prizes offered for the greatest number of flies 
caught. They will be worth the effort of any boy 
or girl. There follows a partial list. Others will 
be announced in the daily papers. Watch for 
them. 

LIST OF PRIZES. 

For the school boy who catches the most flies 

by June 15th, 1914— 
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1 No. 2 Kodak Box, consisting of No. 2 
Brownie Camera Development Box with 
sufficient paper and chemicals to take, 
develop and print twelve pictures. 

To the school boy who delivers to the Board of 
Health the greatest number of flies in any one day 
prior to June 15th— 

1 Suit of Clothes, value $5.00. 

To the school girl who delivers to the Board of 
Health, the greatest number of flies in any one 
day prior to June 15th— 

1 Girl’s Dress, value $5.00. 

To the school girl in the Eighth Grade or lower, 
who delivers to the Board of Health the most flies 
up to June 15th— 

1 Savings Bank and $5.00. 

To the boy or girl under twelve vears of age 
who delivers the most flies to the Board of Health 
by June 15th— 

1 five-pound box “Hazel Dawn” choco- 
lates, value $3.00. 

To the boy or girl who delivers to the Board of 
Health the most flies between April 1 and April 
15th, inclusive— 

1 Pair Roller Skates. 
To the boy who delivers to the Board of Health 
the most flies between April 16th and 30th, in- 
clusive— 

1 Hat. 
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CERTAIN ODD FLOWERS 

Any one passing up the Hudson River in early spring 
cannot fail to observe the clusters of snowy or cream- 
colored flowers of “Dutchman’s-breeches.” This is the 
fanciful name of the wild Dicentra cucullaria, cousin of 
the showy bleeding heart of the garden. The drooping 
racemes are pendant from the crevices of rocks and are 
accompanied by exquisite, delicate, deeply-cut, fern-like 
leaves. 

Homely as is the name of this little herb, it is in a way 
significant, but, if one prefers he can use the more 
euphonious botanical name. It is closely akin to the al- 
most equally pretty “squirrrel-corn” seen further north. 
The stem bears a loose cluster of pendant or nodding 
pinkish flowers of very peculiar shape. If we analyze 
the flowers of any dicentra, we find the corolla to be com- 
posed of four sac-shaped or spurred petals, between 
which lie at right angles two smaller ones with callous- 
crested tips, turning as it were on a hinge. These join 
over the stigma. 

The stamens united by their filaments, are of two sets 
of three each, opposite the larger petals. The middle 
anther of each set is two-celled or perfect; the lateral but 
one-celled, and in effect but a half anther. At the point 
of divergence of the outer petals stand two very small 
sepals. Such is the structure of one of the earliest 
spring flowers of the Middle and some Northern and 
Eastern states. 





The flowers exhibit a very curious contrivance for 
cross-fertilization, which the reader will find delightfully 
described and pictured in Gray’s “How Plants Behave.” 
The process is too recondite to enter into here. Its ac- 
tion is frequently defeated by the pilfering habits of bees, 
who puncture holes in the corolla, or, as Dr. Gray once 
said to me in regard to another plant, “instead of enter- 
ing by the front door, burglariously climb in, or break 
in, by the kitchen window, a clear case of felony.” After 
they have done this sufficiently long to reduce materially 
the number of plants, they revert to the normal mode of 
approach and nature’s balance is restored 


Other pretty plants of the Fumitosy family are the: 
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pale and golden corydalis. These; ike our wild balsam, 
which is un-related to them, are often called “jewel- 
weeds.” They are certainly gems worthy of Titania. 
They are dainty herbs, growing in rocky places, and 
have but one leg, instead of two. In pale corydalis this is 
a delicate pink, trimmed with yellow, while the other 
species is yellow throughout. These flowers are intensi- 
fied in their charm by the exquisite glaucous or silvery 
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compound leaves. Occassionally the foliage too is pink. 
The plants always seem precious, and grow in rocky, 
picturesque places. 

The mountain-fringe or adlumia is another charming 
fumitory of climbing habit and elegant foliage, the flow- 
ers green tinged with pink, ‘and consist of a simple sac. 
All of the plants above mentioned may be cultivated. 

William Whitman Bailey. 
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A FLAG FESTIVAL 


MARY ELEANOR KRAMER 


CENTENARY OF -BHE- STAR-SPANGLED 
BANNER. 


Note—One of the notable anniversaries of 1914 will be 
the centenary of the writing of the “Star Spangled 
Banner,” which will fall on September 14. Teachers 
should note the date, and plan for the celebration. It 
may be included with the celebration of the birthday of 
our flag, June 12, if preferred. The following Flag Bibli- 
ography has been compiled for use of the busy teacher, 
who will ap»reciate such a list:— 


FLAG BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

“Ode to the American Flag.” Joseph Rodman Drake. 

“The American Flag.” Henry Ward Beecher. 
“Golden Treasury Fifth Reader.” 

“Stand by the Flag.” J. N. Wilder. 
Fourth Reader.” 

“Our American Flag.” 
Awake Fourth Reader.” 

“Saluting the Flag.” 
Fourth Reader.” 

“A Song for the Flag.” 
Awake Fourth Reader.” 

“A Story of the Flag.” 
Reader.” 

“The National Flag.” 
Reader.” 

“History of the Flag.” “Cyr’s Seventh Reader.” 

“The Star Spangled Banner.” Francis Scott Key. 


“Wide-Awake 
Peleg D. Harrison. “Wide- 
E. E. Hale. “Wide-Awake 
Denis McCarthy. -“Wide- 
Victor Mapes. “Cyr's Fifth 


Charles Sumner. “Cyr's Fifth 


“Williams’s Choice Literature. Book 7.” 

“Battle Hymn of the Republic.” Julia Ward Howe. 
“Williams’s Choice Literature. Book 7.” 

“The Flag Goes By.” Henry H. Bennett. “Wil- 


liams’s Choice Literature. 

“The Flag.” James Whitcomb Riley. 

“Old Glory.” James Whitcomb Riley. 

SONG—‘The Star Spangled Banner.” 

History of the Writing of the Star-Spangled Banner:— 

Differences between the United States and Great Brit- 
ain led to the War of 1812. The frigates built during 
that time when “Hail Columbia” was written, formed a 
part of the navy that was now to dispute with Great 
Britain her title of “Mistress of the Seas.” 

A British fleet was anchored in Chesapeake Bay. Dr. 
Beans, an old resident of Upper Marlborough, Maryland, 
had been captured and sent as a prisoner to Admiral 
Cochran’s flag ship. 

Francis Scott Key, a young lawyer of Baltimore, 
hearing of the misfortune of Dr. Beans, who was his per- 
sonal friend, hastened to the British commander to en- 
deavor to have his friend released. The enemy was 
about to attack Fort McHenry, so refused to allow Mr. 
Key and Dr. Beans to return until after the fort was 
captured. 

All through the night of September 13 the bombard- 
ment was kept up. And in the lhght of “the rocket’s red 
glare,” they could see the American flag still waving 
aver the old fort. And when the first rays of the dawn 
sill showed the glorious banner waving from its accus- 


Book 6.” 


tomed place, Francis Scott Key was so overjoyed that 
he expressed his feeling by writing a rough draft of our 
wonderful song “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

The next day Key went ashore, and after copying the 
poem showed it to a friend and relative, Judge Nichol- 
son. He saw its worth and at his suggestion, it was 
printed. Soon after it was adapted to the old English 
air: “To Anacreon in Heaven,” and sung in one of the 
Baltimore theatres. 

The flag of Ft. McHenry which inspired the song, is 
still owned and kept by Eben Appleton, of Yonkers, New 
York, whose grandfather was one of the soldiers of the 
fort. This flag was made by a daughter of Rebecca 
Young, who made the first flag carried by the soldiers of 
the Revolution. 

ACROSTIC—“Our Flag,” by a class. 

OF all the flags that float aloit 
O’er Neptune’s gallant tars, 
Or wave on high in victory 
Above the sons of Mars, 
Give me our flag—Columbia’s flag— 
The emblem of the free, 
And fling it out, ’mid song and shout 
The Banner of the Sea. 
—C. W. Holmes. 


UP with our flag! Let it stream on the air, 

Though our Fathers are cold in their graves; 

They had hands that could strike, they had souls 

that could dare, 

And their sons were not born to be slaves. 

Up! up, with that banner! where’er it may call, 
Our millions shall rally around, 

And a nation of free men that moment shall fall, 
When its stars shall be trailed on the ground. 


—Cutter. 
MED says—“Be brave.” 


White says—“Be pure.” 
Blue says—“Be true.”—Selected. 


FOR thee, we daily work and strive, 
To thee, we give our love, 
For thee, with fervor deep we pray 
To him who dwells above. 
—Selected. 
LET the national flag float over every schoolhouse 
in the country, and the exercises be such as 
shall press upon our youth the patriotic duties 
of American citizens.—Benjamin Harrison. 
Asong for our banner! The watchword recall 
Which gave the Republic her station; 
United we stand, divided we fall! 
It made and preserved us a nation. 
—Morris. 
GOD bless our stars forever, 
It is Liberty’s refrain.—Selected. 
COMPOSITION SUBJECTS. 
The Evolution of the Flag. 
The President’s Flag. 
Government Patrol Flags. 
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Quarantine Flags. 

The Weather Flags. 
The New “Peace Flag.” 
The Red-Cross Flag. 


BETSEY’S BATTLE FLAG. 


[The first American flag was made after a design by 
General Washington, by Betsey Ross of Philadelphia. 
The work was done by hand. In the following poem, 
Miss Minna Irving has told the story most touchingly. 
This poem first appeared in Munsey’s Magazine, some 
years ago.] 

From dusk till dawn, the live-long night, 
She kept the tallow dips alight; 

And fast her nimble fingers flew 

To sew the stars upon the blue. 

With weary eyes and aching head, 

She stitched the stripes of white and red; 
And when the day came up the stair, 
Complete across a carven chair 

Hung Betsey’s battle flag. 


Like shadows in the evening gray, 

The continentals filed away, 

With broken boots and ragged coats, 

But hoarse defiance in their throats. 
They bore the marks of want and cold, 
And some were lame and some were old, 
And some with wounds untended bled, 
But floating bravely overhead 

Was Betsey’s battle flag. 


Then fell the battle’s leaden rain— 

The soldier hushed his moan of pain, 
And raised his dying head to see 
King George’s troopers turn and flee. 
Their charging column reeled and broke, 
And vanished in the rolling smoke, 
Before the glory of the stars, 
The snowy stripes and scarlet bars 
Of Betsey’s battle flag. 


The simple stone of Betsey Ross 
Is covered now with mould and moss; 
But still her deathless banner flies, 
And keeps the color of the skies. 
A nation thrills, a nation bleeds, 
A nation follows where it leads; 
And every man is proud to yield 
His life upon a crimson field 
For Betsey’s battle flag. 

Story Subjects:— 

Clara Barton and the Red-Cross Flag. 

Wayne Whipple and the New Peace Flag. 
Saluting the Flag:— 

When boys and girls salute the flag, they do not merely 
express their pride that it is a flag honored over the 
world. They ought to remember that the flag repre- 
sents the country to which they owe duties in every hour 
of their lives. All the time they are receiving blessings 
from that country, and all the time they have duties to 
that country.—Edward Everett Hale. 


SALUTES TO THE FLAG. 
“I pledge allegiance to my flag 
And the Republic for which it stands, 
One nation, indivisible, with liberty and justice for all.” 
And, again, 
“I give my head, my heart, my hand, to my 
One nation, one language, one flag!” 


CONCERT RECITATION. 
We are the men of the coming years, 
Who will follow wherever our flag appears; 
Who, honest and faithful, brave and true, 
Will stand by our banner our whole lives through. 
If war or dishonor our land should assail, 
Our courage, our loyalty never should fail; 
True to our flag, to our brotherhood true, 
We will fight for, live for, die for,—the Red, White and 
Blue! 


country,— 


—Selected. 
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SAFE AND SANE 


I am inclined to think that Principal Pearse’s opinions 
concerning sex hygiene are pretty safe to follow. In 
the Mount Vernon (N. Y.,) schools competent instruc- 
tors were employed to confer with both parents and 
teachers, and a wholesome understanding exists between 
and among them. The school physicians, nurses, and 
visiting teachers all know what their parts are in emer- 
gencies. The instruction of the children is left to their 
parents. So far as our own schools are concerned, this 
method has proved sane, safe, and satisfactory. No mat-°* 
ter what~method of instruction is followed, organized 
éffort and svstematic plan is required. Above all things, 
intelligence and common sense are essential; rule-of- 
thumb and red tape should be cut out. 

Mt. Vernon, N. Y. J. W. Redway. 
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TEACHERS DON’T KNOW EVERYTHING 


Among the new class which came to the second-grade 
teacher, a young, timid girl, was Tommy, who, for 
naughty deeds, had been many times spanked by his first 
grade teacher. “Send him to me any time you want him 
spanked,” suggested the latter, “I can manage him.” 

One morning about a week after this conversation, 
Tommy appeared at the first grade teacher’s door. She 
dropped her work, seized him by the arm, dragged him 
to the dressing-room, turned him over her knee and did 
her duty. When she had finished she said: “Weill, Tommy, 
what have you to say?” 

“Please, Miss, my 
National Monthly. 





teacher wants the scissors.”— 
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IT COULDN’T BE DONE 


Somebody said that it couldn’t be done 
But he with a chuckle replied: 

That “maybe it couldn’t” but he would be one 
Who wouldn’t say so till he’d tried. 

So he buckled right in, with a trace of a grin 
On his face. Ifthe worried he hid it. 

He started to sing as he tackled the thing 
That couldn’t be done—and he did it. 





Somebody scoffed: “Oh, you'll never do that— 
At least no one has ever done it;” 

But he took off his coat, and he took off his hat, 
And the first thing we knew he’d begun it. 

With a lift of his chin and a bit of a grin, 
Without any doubting or quiddit, 

He started to sing as he tackled the thing 
That couldn’t be done—and he did it. 


There are thousands who'll tell you it cannot be done, 
There are thousands who prophesy failure; 
There are thousands to point out to you, one by one, 
The dangers that wait to assail you. 
But just buckle in with a bit of a grin, 
Then take off your coat and go to it. 
Just start in to sing as you tackle the thing 
That “cannot be done”—and you'll do it. 
Edgar A. Guest in “Brockton School Helper.” 
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My dear Dr. Winship: I enclose a copy of a fifth 
grade letter written in a class in composition. It seems 
to me good enough to publish among the things of 
lighter vein in a school journal. 

Dear Miss Flynn:— 

“When I grow up I am going to be a school teacher. 
Mother said she would like me to. Because you get out 
early at half past three and you have many weeks out 
and most al! summer. It is not very hard work and all 
you have to do is boss the children. 

From your loving friend, 
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GIRLS AND THE MOTHERS OF GIRLS. By Mary 
G. Hood, M. D. Indianapolis: Bobbs, Merrill Com- 
pany. Cloth. 157 pp. Price, $1.00. 

More and more does the uncertainty grow as to 
whether or not more good than harm comes trom at- 
tempts to teach girls about their sex life. When the 
subject of sex-hygiene first caught the public fancy, all 
that the nublic really thought of was the unsatisfactori- 
ness of conditions as they are. No one attempted to 
deny the moral inefficiency of society’s attitude, or the 
attitude of the home, school, or church. Because it was 
all wrong as it was, people were ready to accept, with 
unquestioning faith, the first rope of hope thrown them, 
and sex-hygiene was a fascinating phrase. Why not 
remedy all evils by teaching sex hygiene? 

After the first flush of satisfaction, doubts began to 
«creep into the public and parental teacher and preacher 
mind, and so far as we have learned, no attempt to 
teach sex-hygiene to boys or girls, in any school, or 
other public way, has any important success to its credit. 
A halt, therefore, seems to have been called. Several 
books to our knowledge have come to the ante-room of 
publishers, have been accepted, and then by mutual con- 
sent have gone into the safe awaiting a return of pub- 
lic interest and confidence. So far as we know, none of 
the many books along this line has been an important 
success. 

All this makes it interesting to have so_ enter- 
prising a house as that of Bobbs-Merrill, so skilfull an 
editor as Professor O’Shea and as experienced a teacher 
as Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, believe it worth while to 
publish another book on this subject. Dr. Hood, who has 
shared with Miss Arnold for many years all of her profes- 
sional interests in education in Minneapolis, Boston and 
Simmons College, a physician of high repute, 2 woman 
of clear vision and noble purpose, has dealt with the most 
significant phases of a young woman’s life with the most 
scrupulous delicacy. From the standpoint of science and 
of pure womanhood, she talks to girls and the mothers 
of girls about the greatest mysteries and inscrutable 
wonders of providence in a sweet, wholesome and sacred 
manner. 


THE SUMMERS READERS. Third Reader. 
gar Dubs Shimer, Ph. D., LL. D., District Superin- 
tendent, New York City. [Illustrated from original 
drawings by Lucy Fitch Perkins. New York: Frank D. 
Beattys & Co. Cloth. 277 pp. Price, 48 cents. 
Maude Summers gave the world a noble conception of 

school reading and school readers and Dr. Shimer has 

caught her vision and materialized it in a Third Reader 
for the series which Miss Summers did not live to com- 
plete. The Third Reader is easily within the range of 
the vocabulary of the grade and the lessons are not those 
to be found in other school readers. They have all the 
charm of the best fairy tales from Aesop to Andersen. 

There is all the fascination of the classics and the lan- 

guage is that of to-day, and the illustrations have the 

revived interest that fits the stories. 


By Ed- 


ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. By Professor Alex- 
ander Smith of Columbia University. New York: The 
prenees Company. 12mo. Cloth. 439 pp. Price, 

1.25. 

The author of this carefully written work advises us 
in his foreword that it is not prepared for those who do 
not intend to pursue the study of the science beyond its 
earliest stages. While it is elementary, it is not to re- 
main content with the elementary. It is the careful 
‘treatment of the first part of a great subject that will be 
to the complete study of a science what a properly laid 
foundation is to the superstructure of a building. The 
author’s personal experience as an instructor has given 
him the ability to master and present his theme. This 
he has done in an exceptional manner and with marked 
Success. Not only has he dealt with a multitude of 
things that chemistry usually deals with, but he has 
‘treated them in his forty-two chapters in as simplified and 
yet thorough way that the student may find illuminative 
and helpful. It is an excellent textbook on one branch 
of science, and a most important branch to be mastered 
to-day. 
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ELEMENTARY GENERAL SCIENCE. Book I, For 
Fifth Grade. et Percy E. Rowell, M. S., Director of 
Science A-to-Zed School, Berkeley, California. | Pab- 
lished by the author at Berkeley. Cloth. Price, 60 
cents. 

We have been much interested in the genius and mas- 
tery of Percy E. Rowell’s work ever since we knew it in 
the Gardena (Los Angeles) high school, and his text- 
books on sciences, with agriculture ever in mind but mot 
intruded, are exceedingly attractive. He teaches all 
lines of science that correlate with agriculture without 
once using the word correlation. 

One charm of the book is that Mr. Rowell always 
starts from the child’s standpoint and presents every 
phrase of science as a revelation, as an unfolding vision. 
There are to be four books in the series. This first 
book presents more than eight phenomena with an ex- 
periment for each. Any teacher can teach, any normal 
child can learn the series here presented. 


a a 
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Summer School for Teachers of German 


at the 


National German-American Teachers’ Seminary 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Five Weeks July 6th to August 7th, 1914 


Courses in Methods, Observation and Practise Classes 
Professional and Cultural Subjects 


ALL WORK IN GERMAN 


German Atmosphere also promoted by Social and Recrea- 
tional Activities. 


For Particulars Address: 


National German-American Teachers’ Seminary 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





THE 
RIVERSIDE READERS 


(Primer and Eight Readers) 
have just been placed on the Textbook List 


of the City of 
WORCESTER 


Special Features of the Series 


Large amount of new and interesting material 
Embodiment of best teaching methods 
Suggestions to Teachers 

Study Helps 

Little Dictionary 

Study of Authors, in the upper books 
Effective Illustrations 

Attractive appearance and durability 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
New York 





Boston Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


of educational news to be 
inserted under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 

an every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
ould be received by the editor not 
ter than Friday preceding date of 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD: 





MAY. 

8-15: National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Corrections, forty-first an- 
nual meeting, Memphis, Tenn. 

15: New England Association of 
School Saperannnnenta. Boston 
Latin Schoo 

19-21: National Association of School 
Accountin Officers, ee 
Tenn.; William Dick, City all, 
Philadelphia, sec’y. 

os: Deena. Me., Teachers’ Asso- 

howe n, Dover« - 

32: Rutland County (Vt.) Teachers’ 
Association, Rutland High School, 


JUNE. 


fation. of unty 
“’ 


*yaptanghnoet ie. 

“ . 

' enrtag Superintendent “Lee 
Drv ent es. 


8. 

17-19: ‘Virginia cation 

ciation, Weretatewn: Otis 6 AWwh 
son, Elkins, pres. 

JULY. 

1-2: Catholfe Educational Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, ‘ «)6Rev. 
Francis W. Howard, 1651 Bast Main 
street, Columbus, O., sec’y. 

1-3: American Institute of Instrue- 
tion, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge; Franklin B. Dyer, Boston, 


res. 

4-11: National Education Association, 
St. Paul: David W. Springer, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, sec’y. 

SEPTEMBER. 

22-29: International. Co ess on 
Home Education. Philadelphia; Su- 
perintendent Martin G. Brumbaugh, 
pres.; George W. Flounders, 1200 
Stock Exchange Bldg., Philadel- 
phia, sec’y. 

OCTOBER. 

16-17: Vermont State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, St. Johnsbury:, Superinten- 
dent Margaret Ruiter Kelley, 
Derby, Vt., sec’y. 


NOVEMBER. 
6-8: Nebraska State Teachérs’ Asso- 


ciation; Kate A. McHugh, Omaha, 
pres.; Ellis U. Graff, Omaha, sec’y. 


a 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


VERMONT. 

BENNINGTON. The Bennington 
County Teachers’ Association held its 
first meeting for severa) yeafs here 
April 30 and May 1. Among the list 
of speakers were: Professor F. B. 
Jenks of the University of Vermont; 
J. L. Sherman, county agent, United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Professor A. H. Morton of Williams 
College, Alice B. Knowlton, North 
Adams State Normal School, James 
P. Taylor, secretary Greater Vermont 
Association, Secretary A. C. Hurd, 
Windsor County, Y. M. C. A., Super- 
intendents A. W. Varney, J. D. Whit- 
tier and F. E. Sawyer of the Neigh- 
boring Union Districts; Principals F. 
D. Mabrey and H. H. Kibbe of the 
two high schools of the county and 
the Hon. Mason S. Stone, State Su- 
perintendent of Education. 

Among the subjects discussed were: 
“Agriculture in the Schools”: “Meth- 
ods »of Teaching the Common Sub- 
jects”; “The Six and Six Plan”; 
“What the Household Arts Are Do- 
ing For Our Girls”; “A Modern View 
of the Humanities’; “The Pupil as 
Citizen and Mis-fits.” 
“Superintendent A. W. ‘Varney has 





been re-elected for his thirteenth term 
at a special meeting of the Union 
Board. 

The second entertainment of a ser- 
ies of three to be given by the schools 
of the village for the purpose of pur- 
chasing a lantern and a victrola was 
given by the high school and netted 
over a hundred dollars. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The position of secre- 
tary to the National Commission on 
Vocational Education, recently ap- 
pointed by President Wilson, has 
been offered to Assistant Superin- 
tendent Frank V. Thompson, but Bos- 
ton feels that he cannot be spared. 
The work would necessitate his ab- 
sence for the rest of the year, and 
the committee could not spare him. 


The New England Superintendents 
Aésociation has its annual spring 
meeting in the Latin School Hall Fri- 
day morning. 


The State Board of Education gave 
a hearing last week to Miss Mary 
Cuitfan, a student at the Worcester 
State Normal School who is blind 
and’ who is protesting because she 
has not been given permission by 
Principal William B. Aspinwall to 
serve as an apprentice teacher. Dr. 
Aspinwall said that she had not come 
within fifteen points of fulfilling re- 
quirements for a diploma at the nor- 
mal school and he did not consider 
her capable of teaching all the sub- 
jects required of graduates of the 
school. 


The opening paper of Dr. David 
Snedden at the annual spring meeting 
of the New England History Teach- 
ers’ Association here May 2, stirred 
up a discussion which made the 
meeting one of the most interesting 
the Association has had in a long 
time. 

Dr. Snedden questioned the value 
of the present history courses in sec- 
ondary schools, suggested that only 
contemporary history or such history 
as had close relation to events of the 
present should be taught, and said 
that history should be taught as a 
science. 

With his suggestions theie was 
unanimous disagreement by the 
speakers who followed him, Profes- 
sor Burr of Cornell, Professor Fred- 
eric. J. Turner of Harvard and Mr. 
Chase of Milton Academy. 

The talk on recent diplomatic com- 
plications by Professor George Graf- 
ton Wilson of Harvard, following the 
lunchéon at Hotel Carlton was ex- 
tremely interesting to the Associa- 
tion. 


AMHERST. The State Agricul- 
tural College ig to have a new build- 
ing costing $210,000. 


READING. Reading has a new 
distinction. The sub-master of the 
high schoo! has become a professional 
baseball player and signed with the 
Boston American team. 


BROCKTON. Merle S. Getchell, 
master of the high school, has been 
aprointed acting-headmaster in the 
absence of Headmaster C. T. C. Whit- 
comb, who has been designated by 
the State Board of Education to pre- 
pare the educational exhibit of this 
state for the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion at San Francisco next year. Al- 
bert C, McGregory takes Mr. 
Getchell’s plaée. 


May (4, 1914 


MANSFIELD. _ The school com- 
mittee has given the privilege to any 
seniors so desiring, who stand reason- 
ably high in their studies, to accept 
positions after April 1. 

_ Mansfield is one of the first towns 
in Massachusetts to adopt this plan, 

WESTFIELD. James A: Mac 
Dougall, superintendent of schools 
for the last two and a half years has 
notified the committee that he wil? 
not be a candidate for re-election. 


FITCHBURG. A meeting of su- 
perintendents from the larger towns 
of the state was held at the Normat 
school April 22. The morning was 
devoted to visiting the Practical Arts 
school, the Training school, and the 
Normal school. Dinner was served 
in the dormitory. The subjects for 
discussion during the afternoon were 
along the line of »ractical arts, and 
the course of study now in force in the 
public schools. There were present 
at the afternoon discussion twenty 
men among whom were Principal 
Thompson and Mr. Alexander of the 
Normal school, Superintendents 
Ward of Athol, Adams of Spencer, 
Hardy of Amherst, Cobb of Winchen- 
don, Lyman of Hudson, Abbott of 
Greenfield, Fales of Attleborough, 
Stacy of Easton, Haynes of Methuen, 
Johnson of Wellesley, Kingman of 
Walpole, Fitts of Mansfield, Drown 
of West Medway, and Stimpson from 
the Benjamin H, Sanborn Company. 

The discussion was lively and inter- 
esting. Superintendent Kingland was 
chosen president for the coming 
year. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

ALBANY. The New York branch 
of the National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education held 
its fifth annual meeting here May 1 
and 2. Capable sneakers were on the 
program for every session. On the 
last day there were two luncheons, 
one for business men interested in 
vocational training at which Superin- 
tendent C. Edward Jones of Albany 
presided, and one for women presided 
over by Mrs. Elmer Blair. president 
of the Woman’s Club here. Among 
the speakers were Principal Arthur 
L. Williston of Wentworth Institute, 
Boston, Frank E. Mathewson, direc- 
tor of the industrial department of 
the William L. Dickinson High 
School, Jersey City, N. J., and Arthur 
Dean, chief of the New York State 
education department division of 
vocational education. 


H. B. Smith of the Albany Normat 
College, was elected president of the 
branch, New York state. Matthew 
P. Adams of New York, was elected 
secretary-treasurer. An executive 
committee was named as _ follows: 
Thomas D. Fitzgerald, Albany; Al- 
fred P. Fletcher, Rochester, and Dr. 
John Haaren of New York 





WEST VIRGINIA. 


BETHANY. President T. E. 
Cramblett, of Bethany College, has 
announced a gift to the college from 
Miss Margaretta Parkinson, of Wash- 
ington, Pa., a farm of about 261 acres, 
valued at about $20,000. This farm 
adjoins the college grounds on the 
north and is especially adapted to the 
growing of fruit. 
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TEACHERS ARE INQUIRING 


everyday about the Massachusetts Teachers’ 

Annuity Guild. They are discovering that 
it is an organization of co-workers in which 
they ought to be enrolled. And they are 
enrolling, because no better way of insuring 
themselves—no safer, more profitable and 
more satisfactory way—presents itself. 

At present the Guild is conducting a suc- 
cessful campaign for a larger endowment 
which will mean even more generous pro- 
vision for annuitants than that now given, 
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Red—Yellow—Blue tf. 
are not the 
Primary Colors 


But we have always been taught 
to believe this. Strong red, yellow 
and blue pigments are beyond a 
aeleate-<hoem kd child’s control. These violent 

. pyrs"S colors set up at the outset a false 
notion of color relation, Since the introduction of the 


Munseli Color System 


the teaching of color in the leading universities, col- 
leges and public schools has been revolutionized. 
The basis of this unique System of color estimate and 
naming is the use of the middle colors, with gray, 
black and the maxima of red, yellow and blue. These 
colors should be used in the form of crayons, Water 
colors, atlas of charts, sphere, etc.—the only method 
of teaching color scientifically. Send for explanatory 
circular S and prices. 














GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, 





NOW IS THE TIME TO JOIN 


THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ 
ANNUITY GUILD 


“The logical way for a teacher to insure.” 


Drop a postal to 


Principal Pope 
School, Somerville, Secretary. 





NEW JERSEY. 


ATLANTIC CITY. More than 
600 active members of the Eastern 
Art and Manual Traiming Teachers’ 
Association came to Atlantic City 
for the annual meeting, No previous 
meeting of the body was enjoyed so 
much, according to all reports. 

Miss Irene McDermott of Pitts- 
burgh, Art Director James P. Haney 
of New York city, Harry. W. Jacobs 
of Buffalo, Arthur W Richards, Miss 
Mary Marshall of Philadelphia, Art 
Director Tillinghast of Boston and 
Henry T. Bailey of Boston were on 
the program. Thomas Dy Sensor of 
Trenton made a great hit as a presid- 
ing officer. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


TENNESSEE. 

MEMPHIS. Miss Mabel C. Wil- 
liams, superintendent of Shelby 
County, was elected president of the 
West Tennessee Teachers’ Associa- 
tion this year at an unusually large 
meeting. Other officers’ elected 
were: G. B. Imes of Jackson, secre- 
tary, and Superintendent R. M. Grills, 
‘Trimble, county superintendent of 
Dyer County, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


MICHIGAN. 


COLDWATER. The Parent- 
Teachers’ Association at its annual 
meeting passed a resolution praising 
in high terms the work of Superin- 
tendent C. A. R. Stone, both in the 
school administration and in co-oper- 
ation with the association. 








Send 10c in your letter for No. 2 Box of Crayons, postage paid, 
Send today for explanatory circular **S” and prices. 





WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., INC. 
Sole Manufacturers of Material for the Munsell Color System 
Boston 








KANSAS. 

KANSAS CITY. The city is likely 
to vote $135,000 for the improvement 
of the school system. The plan is to 
build for a junior high school. 


NEBRASKA. 

OMAHA. W. A. Yoder, superin- 
tendent of Douglas County, is spec- 
ializing on school libgaries. He has 
issued a catalog of 600 titles. Most 
of them are for the grades and are 
skillfully graded. The Nature Study 
books and those fer children indus- 
trially inelified there is a cross cata- 
loging. Mr.«Yoder has made much 
of this phase of school work in his 
institutes. 


MISSOURI. 


ST. LOUIS. The death of Dr. 
Calvin M. Woodward of St. Louis 
at the age of seventy-seven removes 
one of the distinguished leaders in 
his field’ of education. He estab- 
lished the St. Lowis Manual Training 
school in 1879. He was a native of 
Fitchburg, Mass., and a graduate of 
Harvard University. 


JEFFERSON CITY. Important 
changes in the public school system 
of Missouri were forecasted at the 
annual convention of county superin- 
tendents of the state held here the 
week of May 4. No more significant 
matters have been brought before the 
educators of the state than the recom- 
mendations in the reports of the spec- 
ial committees appointed to make in- 
vestigation by the State Teachers’ 
Association last year. 

The report read by Professor W. 
W. Charters of the University of Mis- 
sour! on the county unit system for 
the public schools was of first impor- 


tance perhaps. It suggests a blanket 
tax for school purposes, with a cen- 


tral governing board for all the 
schools of a county. | 
Industrial and vocational schools 


were the subject of another report 
which was read by J. D. Eliff of the 
State University, chairman of the 
committee appointed to investigate 
that problem. The committee on 
preparation for teaching which was 
recently appointed by State Superin- 
tendent Evans and of which Superin- 
tendent Herbert Pryor of Mexico is 
chairman, also reported. 

Speaking of the county unit plan, 
Professor Charters said:— 

“The county school unit has been 
tried in twelve states, and in none of 
them has it been a-failure. It is now 
under serious consideration in as 
many more states, and in the next 
ten years it will be used more exten- 
sively than at present. 

“It is the next big thing for rural 
schools, because it provides co-opera- 
tion in education. What one district 
cannot do alone, one hundred dis- 
tricts in a county can easily do. 

“The county school unit will 
put a high school within six miles of 
every student in the state of Mis- 
souri. A single district scheme can- 
not do this. 

“I am in favor of this plan and’ am 
working for it, because I want. the 
country boy to have as good a chance 
for an education as the boy who hap- 
pens’to be born in town.” 

The recommendations of the report 
on an industrial and vocational edu- 
cational program for Missouri are 
briefly: that there should be a sys- 
tem of vocational education to cover 
part-time day and evening schools, 
departments and classes for industry 
agriculture, household arts and com- 
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Develop Thrifty Management of School Funds 


7 ean emer —— 





Established 1869 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


mercial pursuits, and day prev. a- 
tional classes in these subjects; that 
there must be state aid for such a 
system and a constitutional amend- 
ment will be necessary to provide an 
additional levy to raise the funds 
needed: that the state should pay 
two-thirds of the actual salaries of 
the teachers and supervisors. en- 
gaged in the new work; and:— 

“That for the proper administra- 
tion of these funds and for the ~roper 
administration of the other educa- 
tional affairs of the state, the State 
Board of Education should be re-or- 
ganized and taken entirely out of poli- 
tics: that this new State Board of 
Education should be composed of 
anywhere frora nve to nine members, 
of whom the :tate superintendent of 
education shoud be a member ex- 
officio; that on this board should be 
the dean of the State College of Ag- 
riculture, at least, »ne employer and 
one employe, and :: representative of 
the Missouri State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion; that this board should be 
authorized to select a competent 
deputy superintendent and inspectors 
to supervise the establishment and 
maintenance of schools claiming state 
aid under this act, and that the state 
superintendent and the assistant or 
deputy superintendent and these in- 
spectors should be removable only for 
cause.” —_— 


WISCONSIN. 


MADISON. Ways and means of 
training teachers so that they shall be 
effective from the start was the sub- 
ject of a conference at State Superin- 
tendent Cary’s office in April partici- 
pated in by leading schoolmen from 
all over the state. Among them 
were President Keith of the Oshkosh 
Normal, President Pearse of the Mil- 
waukee Normal, President L. D. 
Harvey of Stout Institute, Professors 
Elliott and O’Shea of the State Uni- 
versity, President Platz of Lawrence 
College, Superintendent Brewer of 
Chippewa Falls, Professor Phalen of 
Stevens Point Normal, Superintend- 
ent Van Natta of Iowa County, Prin- 
cipal Miller of the Hieh School of 
the University of Wisconsin, Presi- 
dent Yoder of Whitewater Normal 
and F. L. McGowan, a farmer living 
at Endeavor. 

Following is a summary of the 
declaration of principles adopted by 





By Increasing the Lives of Your Free Text Books 


ONE TO THREE YEARS 


The Holden Book Covers 


(Unfinished Leatherette Material] 


Are Saving Hundreds of Thousands of Dollars Annually to 


School Boards by providing 


Additional Strength to the Bindings and Re-inforcement 


to the Entire Book 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
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Esterbrook 


School Pens 


Esterbrook Pens have 
been used solong in the 
great majority of public 
schools that the name 


“Esterbrook” is synony- 
mous with “school pens”’ 
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the conference, which were drafted 
by a committee appointed by Super- 
intendent Cary, consisting of L. D. 
Harvey, M. V. O’Shea, J. B. Borden, 
O. E. Wells, and J. A. H. Keith. 

There is a wide-spread conviction 
that public education, excellent as it 
1s, 18 not as effective as it should be 
or as it can be made. 

We believe that there has been con- 
stant improvement in the work of 
teaching in this country, but the re- 
quirements for effective teaching have 
increased more than the improve- 
ment in the qualifications of teachers. 
New needs are being constantly de- 
veloped and these are appealing to 
the school for recognition. 

We believe it will be impossible to 
solve the problems that press upon 
the American school to-day unless the 
teacher receives a higher reward and 
1s given a better social standing than 
at present. so that those who have 
been favored by nature with qualities 
of intel!e~+ and character, and who 


have had wide opportunities to learm 
people and things by first hand con- 
tact, mav be directed to the teaching 
profession in increasing numbers. 
We believe that a crisis has been. 
reached respecting the selection, or- 
ganization, and teaching of the 
studies in the schools. The school 
still carries the traditional curriculum 
and during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, many new subjects have been 
added thereto, The result is that 
there are to-day in the schools dis- 
traction and dispersion which tend to 
prevent the development of stabilitv, 
power of concentration, and efficiency 
in the young. We believe this prob- 
lem cannot be solved except by a 
thorough-going revision of the curri- 
culum of the schools. There can and 
must be found a way of eliminating 
the non-essentials in education and 
organizin~ the essentials which will 
interpret the social, natural, econo- 
mic and industrial life of the pupils 
and help them to adjust themselves 
thereto. The schools should bridge 
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the gap that now exists between 
earning and learning. 

We earnestly call upon the neople 
of this state, laymen and teachers 
alike, to consider carefully this whole 
matter in its relation to the advance- 
ment of social well-being. 

The members of the committee 
making this report were asked by Su- 
perintendent Cary to further study 
the situation with respect to the 
training of teachers and to report at 
some future conference. 


ILLINOIS. 
CHICAGO. A committee of 
eleven high school teach- 
ers has been appointed by Su- 


perintendent Ella Flagg Young, to 
investigate work in the high schools 
under six-hour-day conditions. — 

The definite points which will be 
considered t-- the committee include 
the feasability of having the teachers 
school day six hours long; the num- 
ber of recitations: the laboratory pe- 
riods and study periods assigned to in- 
dividual teachers; the amount of 
time given to clerical work, athletics, 
the library, time given to social af- 
fairs by individual teachers, and the 
additional cost of organizing the 
school on idea! lines and maintaining 
the present salary schedule. | 

The members of the committee and 
the high schools they represent are:— 

Miss Viola Deratt, Englewood, 
chairman; Walter L. Fisher, Schurz; 
Miss Christine Bednar, Parker; Ben- 
jamin F. Bullard, Lane; Miss Ger- 
trude P. Dingee, Hyde Park; Elzy 
F. Downey, Flower; Miss Elizabeth 
J. Dudgeon, Senn; William T. Wil- 
son, Austin; Miss Mary G. Chadwick, 
Phillips; Miss Mabel Sykes, Bowen; 
Frank A. Fucik, Crane. a 

“There were many conditions 
brought about by the inauguration of 
the six-hour plan,” said Mrs. Young, 
“which the principals were absolutely 
unable to foresee and which could not 
be met. satisfactorily immediately 
upon the adoption of the plan. . The 
problems which have come up have 
made it advisable to have such a com- 
mittee as this go over the situation 
and fix an equitable day’s work. 

“The committee will look forward 
to having all the work of the aca- 
demic teacher done in the school 
building, as is the work of the techni- 
cal teacher, thus leaving the teacher 
free in the evening for the advance- 
ment of his or her scholarship and 
power. Too often now a large part 
of the evening is devoted to correct- 
ing papers, thus weakening instead of 
strengthening the teacher. 

“The committee will look forward 
also to introducing what is known as 
the supervised study periods, which 
make sure that boys and girls are 
prepared to take up new lessons with 
a clear idea of what is to be accom- 
plished. The plan evolved will aim to 
have not more than one lesson taken 
home for preparation by any high 
school student.” 

The Chicago schools closed an hour 


early on election day so that teachers 
would have no excuse for not voting. 





IOWA. 
, SIOUX CITY. An extensive and 
carefully planned series of extension 
Courses in music has-been planned 
for the Sioux City high school, 3. 3. 
eGowan, principal. 
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A Summer Schoo! 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge 

water, Mase. For beth sexes 

for catalogue, eddress the Principei 
A. ©, Boyden, M. A. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem 
Massachusetts. Coeducational. 
Department for the pedagogical ané 
technical training of teachers of ths 
commercial subjects. J. Ashery Pie 
man. Principal. 
TS 


The plan allows students of the 
high school to secure one credit each 
semester which may be applied upon 
the thirty required credits for gradu- 
ation. his credit, however, cannot 
be applied toward college entrance. 
Pupils working for music credits will 
be allowed to carry only three other 
studies, thus making up the regular 
four unit courses for the year. Credit 
will not be allowed for less than one 
year of extension music. 

The course of study requires one 
lesson each week of not less than 
sixty minutes and practice work on 
the part of each pupil of not less 
than two hours (120 minutes) per 
day. In addition to the work of the 
different instruments, courses will be 
offered at the high school beginning 
with September, 1914, in various 
other branches of music, such as har- 
mony, history and musical apprecia- 
tion, for which credit will also be 
given. 

Six years’ work has been provided 
in order that students who are more 
or less in advance in any of the 
branches, prior to entering high 
school, may have the opportunity to 
continue the study of said branches 
through the greater part, at least, of 
the four-year course. The study of 
pianoforte as outlined will, in addi- 
tion to the development of technique 
and mechanism of the keyboard, af- 
ford a thorough knowledge of the 
best musical literature attainable, of 
its sources, forms and composition. 
The study of the organ must naturally 
presuppose the attainment of physical 
maturity on the part of the student 
and of previous pianoforte study 
equal to what is commonly known 
as fourth grade. It is not, therefore, 
expected, that a great number of 
prospective students will cover a six- 
year course, although credits in such 
a course have nevertheless been pro- 
vided. The organ course includes 
thorough study of the organ, its uses 
and abuses, classification and dis- 
crimination of the various stops and 
their combination and the care of the 
entire mechanism. Organ legato, the 
manuals, pedal work, and all organ 
technique are carefully provided for. 
There follows much analysis of 
forms, accompaniment of piano and 
violin, rearranging of material for 
organ use, oratorio study and a 
large repertoire of classical organ 
literature. 

Voice culture, like organ study, 
must not be attempted until the ma- 
jority of the student has been at- 
tained, and for this reason four years’ 
study only is offered. The course for 
the violin includes a variety of the 
best in violin music, together with a 
thorough outline for technical work 


INDIANA. 
INDIANAPOLIS. An analysis of 
subjects taught by teachers in com- 
missioned high schools of Indiana 
shows that a larger percentage of 
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THAT’S DIFFERENT 





Courses in community arithmetic, 
local history, cookin , Sewing, art 
and music appreciation, weaving, 
Tug making, woodworking, plays 
and games and folk ancing, 
blackboard drawing, school gar- 
dening, industrial geography, etc. 


Board and room, $4.50. Six weeks term. 
Circulars. 


Wallace E. Mason, Prin., Normal 


School, Keene, N. H. 





University of Maine 


SUMMER TERM 


June-29 August 7, 1914 


For circular address 
President ROBERT J. ALFY 


Orono, Maine 








Teachers’ Course — 


GREGG SCHOOL 


Summer Normal 
Session 


June 29 — August 7 


T= necessity for profes- 
sional training in the 

advanced methods und the coche 
payee of teachi Shorthahd, 

ypewriting, e Traini 

Business Correspondence and 
English, is felt more and more 
every year by both teachers and 
schools. More than that, the 
teachers increases every year. 
dis now taught in the hich sc 


tegg S 
of nearly a thousand citics; last year it was adop’ 
by more than four hundred schools. - 

Gregg School, under the direction of Mr. John 

Gregg, author of Gregg Shorthand, has de- 
veloped methods in practical pedagogy that have 
become famous throughout the country. Every year 


teachers from all parts of the country — lest year 
the enrollment represented twenty-eight states — 
assemble in Schoolto study these methods. The 
course em h primary and advanced work. 


nce Course — FREE 


By beginning the correspondence course now 
teachers may cover the theory of Gregg Shortha 
and be in position tc devote themselves exclusively 
to a review .{ the principles, and —< teaching 
mal Scbsch whice Cares trae So od ee er 

s . which ins June 29, and i j 
weeks. Askfor booklet J.E.B.3 ee 


CRECC SCHOOL 








6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ilinois 








The Extension Committee 
of 


The Boston Froebe!l Ciub 


Will arrange to send lecturers or 
teachers to schools or clubs interested 
in subjects pertaining to the kinder- 


rten. Address:—Mrs. M. R. Wolfard, 
hairman of Extension Committee, 


92 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 





AUTHORS, WRITERS, TEACHERS! 


A few pennies will secure you the loan of 
clippi references, data, etc., which would 
cost you tocollect. Get our special plan 
atonce. Best wine and lite service 
inthe world. Write Natienal ‘tienen & 
Publishers’ Service Bureau, 
Hannibat Mo. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencics 


Mow York, N. Y,, 156 Fifth Ave, 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bidg. 


Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bide 


Portland, Ore, 316 Journal Bidg. 





WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS, 
PRINCIPALS, AND SUPERINTENDENTS, As Publishers of “THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY SCHOOL DIRECTORIES”, we are in 


’ touch with nearly all the Schools in Sixteen Western States. 


DAY for FREE BOOKLET. 
WILLIAM RUPFFER, [igr. 
The Largest Teachers’ 
Agency in the Rocky 
Mountain Region. 


WRITE Us TO- 


Pe 


ROCKY NT TEACHERS 


ACENCcY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER COLO 





THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


lias first class vacancies now. 


120 Tremont St., 
Boston’ Mass. 


Recommends for publie and private schools 
ormal and technical schools, colleges and 
1914 15. We nominate only on request. 


universities. Kegister now for 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director, 





the teachers of English are teaching 
English alone ‘than are the teachers 
of any subject. This is no doubt due 
to the fact that four “units” of Eng- 
lish are required in practically all 
high schools while the smaller 
schools require from two to three 
units only in the other subjects. The 
following table shows the exact ex- 
tent of specialization: 44% of the 
teachers of English were teaching 
English only. 38% of the teachers 
of history were teaching history 
only. 85% of the teachers of Latin 
- were teaching Latin only. 35% of 
the teachers of mathematics were 
teaching mathematics only. 33% of 
the teachers of science were teaching 
science only. 

The 56% of English teachers who 
are teaching other subjects are teach- 
ing a wide range of combinations, 
16% are teaching three or more sub- 
jects. One English teacher in eight 
teaches Latin, which is the most com- 
mon two-subject combination with 
English. An English and history 
teaching combination is found al- 
most as frequently. Almost one-fifth 
of the history teachers were teach- 
ing three or more subjects. The 
most frequent two-subject combina- 
tion is history and English. One 
history teacher out of six is teaching 
English. History and mathematics, 
and history and Latin are common 
combinations. About one history 
teacher in ten teaches each of these. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


COLORADO. 

HOLLY. The Woman's Civic 
Club of Holly co-operates with the 
school in the teaching of household 
arts. The girls of the high school are 
divided into four classes, as indi- 
cated by the year of the work they 
are taking in the high school. As 
many divisions are made of each class 
as are necessary. These results meet 
once or twice a week at the various 
homes in the city, and the girls cook, 
sew, and do other household work, 
such as washing, sweeping, dusting, 
under the direct) supervision of the 
teacher and the mistress of the house. 
A definite outline of the work to be 
done in the home is given to the class 
and also to the woman of the house, 
so that she may have the material 


and utensils ready. The girls do all 
the work and leave the house in the 
same condition as they found it, 
washing and drying dishes, and put- 
ting them into their proper places. 


CALIFORNIA. 


STANFORD. A research fellow- 
ship for the study of feebleminded 
children has been established at Stan- 
ford University. The department of 
education, under the direction of 
Professor E. P. Cubberly will have 
the appointment of the fellow, who 
will work in co-operation with Pro- 
fessor Lewis M. Terman. The first 
appointment will be for the academic 
year 1914-15. This work is made pos- 
sible through a bequest from the late 
Dr. C. Annette Buckel of Oakland. 

, 


, y 
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legislation and constitutional amend- 
ments. At every state election nowa- 
days, the Oregon voters are asked to 
vote upon thirty or more proposi- 
tions, some of them far-reaching 
amendments to the constitution, and 
some petty questions of legislation. It 
is a comparatively simple matter to 
get the required number of signatures 
to any proposal; and, as there is no 
provision for editing or harmonizing 
the proposals submitted, it has more 
than once happened that the voters 
have approved conflicting measures. 
At the election next November, a 
proposal to abolish the State Senate 
will be submitted to the voters, and it 
is believed that it is likely to be 
adopted. The reason given for the 
proposal is that the Senate has an- 
tagonized both the state grange and 
the State Federation of Labor. If 
this proposal should be carried, the 
next thing would be to abolish the 
House, and to rely upon “direct legis- 
lation” or the popular vote, for 
everything. 


CHINA’S CONSTITUTION. 


The amended constitution of China, 
which was proclaimed on May 1, does 
not leave a great deal of scope for 
popular action or parliamentary in- 
stitutions. The form of a republic is 
preserved, and there is to be a legis- 
lature or parliament, elected by the 


people, though under a restricted 
franchise. But the President is 
given a free hand to do about what he 
pleases, regardless of Parliament, 
He can convoke, open, suspend, close 
and dissolve the Legislature; submit 
to it the budget and other bills, and 
reter back to the Legislature for re- 
consideration bills which it has al- 
ready passed. If the Legislature re- 
passes such bills by a three-fourths 
vote, the President, with the consent 
of the administrative council, may 
still refuse to promulgate them. The 
President has sole power to appoint 
and dismiss civil and military officials, 
to declare war and conclude peace, 
and has complete control of the army 
and navy and of all expenditures unon 
them. This does not leave much of 
Republican institutions, as commonly 
understood, but it is probably better 
than the chaos which would have fol- 
lowed a too abrupt and complete in- 
troduction of popular rule. 
“TT.OW PRESS IN RUSSIA 
There is one country, at least, in 
which the yellow press cannot thrive 
and that is Russia. The ress cen- 
sorshin in that countrv is so severe 
that it is difficult for even the best- 
intentioned editor to keep out of 
trouble. As for the papers which 
venture to advocate radical and so- 
cialistic proposals, their lot is a hard 
one. One such paper, the Luch, was 
twelve times confiscated in two 
months last year, and fined $3,000. 
The Social-Demecratic Novaia Rabo- 
chai Gasetapublished itsone hundredth 
number on December 7, and was then 
in charge of its thirteenth editor, all 
ot whose twelve predecessors were in 
prison. Twenty-five of its one hun- 
dred issues had been confiscated, and 
it had been forced to pay more than 
$4,000 in fines. Altogether, in eleven 
months, the press censorship got in 
its work on 340 journals and exacted 


from them an aggregate sum of $65 
1 ate s 2 5,- 
000 in fines. 








LOOSE LEAF 
FINAL RECORD 


FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals will be interested in 
this new record. 


Mayne’s Loose Leaf Final Record 
contains space for recording: 
Pupil’s Name, Age, Residence, etc. 
Abstract of Entrance Standings 
Final Standings for either semester 
or year 
Times subject taught per week 
Number of weeks’ study 
Name of Teacher 
Name of Textbook 
Data concerning Graduation, etc. 
The forms are simple and complete, 
and are suitable for any High 
School course. 


We publish Mayne’s Class Recitation 
Records, High School Registers, and 
Term Record Sheets. 


Sample pages on request 


S. Y. GILLAN & CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Reports and Pamphiets 


“Guide to Safety.” By Frank W. 

Miller, Columbus. Issued by 
State Department of Public In- 
struction of Ohio.” 

“Agriculture in the High School.” 
University of the State of New 
York Bulletin, Albany, N. Y., Pre- 
pared by Layton S. Hawkins, 
Specialist in Agricultural Educa- 
tion. 

“Street Lighting.”” By A. H. Ford: 
“Rate Making for Public Utilities.” 
By W. G. Raymond, University of 
Iowa (lowa City) Extension Bulle- 
tins 1 and 2. 

“Flies.” Illinois State Food Commis- 
sion. Bulletin’ 29. (1627 - Man- 
hattan Bldg., Chicago.) 

Negro Rural School Fund, Anna T. 
Jeanes Foundation. Report of the 
President, 1914. James H. Dillard, 
Charlottesville, Va, 

“Legends and. Poetry. of the For- 
ests.’ University of State of New 
York, (Albany) Arbor Day Annual 

Catalog of Recent and Forthcoming 
High School and College Text- 
books. Ginn & Co., Boston, 

Municipal University. of Akron 
(Ohio.) “A History of Its Estab- 
lishment.” “By-Laws and State 
Laws.” 

Brief and Reply Brief Submitted on 
Behalf of New York Stock Ex- 
change to the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency, March 5 
and 30, 1914. 

“Farmers’ Chautauquas.”’ Rich- 
mond (Kentucky) State Normal 
School. J. G. Crabbe, president. 

State Infirmary at Tewksbury (Mass.) 
Sixteenth Annual Report. John H. 
Nichols, superintendent. 


MAGAZINES 


—With Mexico to the South of us, 
Americans wil] read with especial in- 
terest the leading paper in the Atlan- 
tic for May, which is a consideration 
of “Disorderly States,’ by Henry 
Jones Ford, Professor of Politics at 
Princeton in succession to Woodfow 
Wilson. “A Defense of Joy” is a 
eharacteristically happy essay  — by 
Robert Haven Schauffler. Avard 
Longley Bishop discusses “The Pro- 
motion of Foreign Commerce,’ while 
George C. Whipple contributes a 
highly interesting survey of the new 
theories, discoveries and actomplish- 
ments in “The Broadening Science of 
Sanitation.” “A Second Adventure 
in American Diplomacy,’ by Fred- 
eric Trevor Hill, gives in dramatic 
form “The Inside History of the 
Louisiana Purchase.” David Starr 
Jordan contributes a very careful 
Study of the result of the conguest of 
Alsace-Lorraine fifty years after. .A 
Pleasant paper on nature-study is “A 
Suit Against Science,” by Herbert 
Ravenel Sass. Among the lighter 
essays are “The Show,” a chapter in 
the capital series of ‘The American 
“inematograph, by Simeon Strunsky; 
The Cultivation of Nonchalence,” 
by Eliot Park Frost; “House 
Cleaning.” by an anonymous writer, 
and “The Cult of the Passing Hour,” 
by O. W. Firkins. Dean Hodges dis- 
cusses the religious books of the day 
m “Beyond the Crossroads.” The 
Stories in the number include “The 
Little’ Sign for Friend,” by Margaret 
Prescott Montague, and “The Soul 

a Girl,” by Charles Johnston. 
There are poems by Wilfrid Wilson 
Gibson and Gretchen Warren. The 





than usual. 


> Contributors’ Club is stil) more var-, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Schoo! Bulie'in Agency has been tn operation just thirty yeare and it is about te 
pubtish a handbook ‘with letters from people who ton wens hes think the value of its 
work. Each week it is publishing in the New England Jourpal of Education cone of the 
letters which appear iu the booklet. We would be glad to send a copy of the booklet te 
anyone on request. 








Northampton, Mass., July 13, 1913. 


During the last fourteen years, [ have secured many teachers through the Bulletin 
Teachers’ Agency. The discrimination with which candidates have been chosen to fit our 
conditions has been remarkable. ; 


Fayette Kingsley Congdon, Superintendent 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
SYRACUSE, WN. Y. 





1 THIRTY-ONE yea : 
pe ng with TEACH 


THE-BREWER-TEACHER’S-AGENCY 


i SUPERINTENDENTS 4 irf t 


TORIUM BUILDING CHICACO WLIN OTS 








Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 


es *® « ’ 
MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Siccss,'; Solas 
and FOREIG WN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Futors, and Ger 
mann, ‘orevery department of instruction ; recommends good Schools to parer ts. Oall es 


firs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY SU Ynee Square, New York, Est. 1888 


mn aud wemern on 
short netics for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 
Phone, No advance fee. 











PECIALISTS with good general education wanted tor department werk.is 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Ponm 
syivania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved 
tem of music and pening = gat es tions yin by to $70 per month. For fe 
information address THE TEACHERS’ A CY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlante. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY ° tic tremcn:Sulising, Becton 





HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A superior agency for cupigies 
. We recommend only reliable candidates... Services free toscheol 


CHABLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, ®. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY Ine. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Oompetent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in O mg Positions, Send for Bulletin. 


WARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. VINCENT B. FISK, ovc’y and Manager, 
81 Chapel St., Albany N. Y. 











The PARKER Specialist Teachers’ Agency MADISON. 


Manual and Industrial Subjects ; The Arts and Crafts; Physical, Commercial, and Agricultural Branches ; 
Nurses, Librarians, etc. A national Agency conducted upon the highest professional basis ; incorporated 
under the laws of, and operating under bonds to, the State of Wisconsin. Personally managed by Willard 
N. Parker, formerly Assistant State Superintendent of Wisconsin. Western Branch: Spokane 




















The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, I!!. 
THIRTIETH YEAR. Our booklet ‘Teaching asa Business” is of interert to all live 
teachers. SENT FREE. WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 








ualed facilities fer pla 
WINSHIP | ¥° cichers in every part of the country.. 


TEACHER’S 6 Beacon St. -. . Boston, lass. 
AGENCY ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Leng Distance Telephone. Manager 
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OF EDUCATION 


AT 1 34-4-4.44.1. 1404 
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“WILL PAY YOU 
$100 .00: A MONTH for travel 


accidents aot 


$2000 for an accidental soo due 


- to travel 


$50.00 A MONTH ‘or for ordinary 


accidents. 


‘$50.00 A MONTH : tor ae 


or quarantine 


$ ' 000 for accidental death 
$ { 00. 00 paid to place you in the’ Care of 


friends or relatives if‘you are taken 
sick or injured away from, home 


pier 


pe LGU. gf 
_ Maton Drednization for Tee sac) chers 


a 


tHTyF ‘ND MORE sy st yan a nickel. 








TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, Dept. J, Lincoln, Neb. 
Please send me full particulars regarding your SAFETY FIRST policy for teachers. My name and a 


address are written below: 





